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Adventure   in   learning 


To  Be  A  Child 


Know  you  what  it  is  to  be  a  child?  It  is  something  very  different  from  the 

man  of  today.  It  is  to  have  a  spirit  yet  streaming  from  the  waters  of  baptism; 

it  is  to  believe  in  love,  to  believe  in  loveliness,  to  belief  in  belief.  It  is  to  be 

so  little  that  the  elves  can  reach  to  whisper  in  your  ear;  it  is  to  turn  pumpkins 

into  loftiness,  and  nothing  into  everything,  for  each  child  has  its  fairy  godmother 

in  its  soul. 

— Shelley 
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CHAPTER    1 
THE   KINDERGARTEN 

Introduction 

Kindergartens  have  been  increasing  in  number  in  the  North  American  continent  since  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Interest  in  the  work  done  in  kindergartens  received  a  great  impetus  from  employment  of 
many  mothers  in  the  munitions  industry  during  the  Second  World  War.  Since  the  1950s,  industry  has 
continued  to  retain  the  married  woman  as  an  employee  and  kindergartens  have  increased  in  number  even 
more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  Side  by  side  with  this  tendency  for  more  women  to  seek  employment  out- 
side the  home  is  another  very  important  factor.  Education  is  drawing  more  interest  from  the  public.  With 
this  greater  interest  comes  an  urge  to  begin  earlier  and  to  broaden  the  content  of  the  educational  program. 

Kindergarten  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  play  school  or  nursery  school  and  has  drawn  closer 
to  the  publicly  supported  primary  schools  of  our  continent.  It  is  regarded  not  alone  as  a  place  in  which 
children  may  enjoy  work,  play,  and  communication  with  other  children  for  the  happy  improvement  of 
all  but  as  an  institution  which  accepts  responsibility  for  preparing  children  for  primary  school.  It  is  seen 
as  a  first  step  in  the  educational  pattern  of  the  child.  It  will  function  always  mindful  of  the  remainder 
of  that  pattern  and  will  not  invade  the  work  of  Grade  One.  At  the  same  time  the  kindergarten  teacher  will 
keep  in  mind  the  present  well-being  and  all-round  growth  of  the  child  so  that  he  may  be  happy  and 
thoroughly  adjusted  to  life  in  his  year  of  kindergarten. 

Kindergartens  are   planned — to  span  the  gap  between  home  and  school. 

— to   give   the  child  a   happy,   attractive,   interesting   association    with 
teachers,  children,  materials  and  activities. 

— to  promote  good  social  attitudes  such  as  manners,  appreciation  and 
self-control. 

— to  prepare  for  systematic  instruction  in  basic  skills. 

— to  help  children  to  satisfy  needs  which  are  natural  to  them,  without 
becoming  objectionable  to  others. 

— to  assist  in  the  break  with  babyhood  and  with  the  emergence  into  the 
full  responsibilities  of  the  six-year-old. 

The  following  pages  will  devote  themselves  to  a  suggested  program  designed  to  bring  about  the 
results  listed  above. 

The  Kindergarten  Teacher 

The  teacher  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  kindergarten  structure.  To  be  a  successful 
teacher  a  person  must  be  a  superior  individual,  who  has  a  broad,  general  education  as  a  foundation  for 
her  specialized  training.  She  must  be  personally  equipped  to  work  with  and  be  liked  by  young  children. 
One  of  her  most  important  attributes  is  a  good  sense  of  humor.  She  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  child  growth  and  development.  Lillian  M.  Logan  in  her  "Teaching  the  Young  Child"  says: 

"A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  development  is  essential.  It  helps  us  to  know  what  to  expect  and 
when  to  expect  it.  It  gives  the  adult  a  clue  as  to  when  to  stimulate  and  when  not  to  stimulate  develop- 
ment in  the  child.  In  short,  it  provides  a  basis  for  planning  in  such  a  way  that  the  encouragement  to 
achieve  is  present  at  the  right  psychological  moment.  Thus  when  a  child  is  beginning  to  walk  he  must  be 
given  opportunities  to  practice  walking  and  the  necessary  motivation.  When  he  is  beginning  to  talk,  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  talk;  if  his  wishes  are  always  anticipated,  his  motivation  for  speech  may  be 
blocked." 
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The  Kindergarten  Child 

Children  are  not  little  adults.  Their  needs  are  different  in  many  ways  from  the  needs  of  adults. 
They  are  physically,  mentally,  socially,  and  emotionally  immature.  They  lack  the  experience  necessary  to 
make  adjustments  in  a  mature  fashion.  They  live  in  the  present  and  do  not  foresee  results  of  their  actions. 

The  child  must  be  understood  and   guided  in  terms  of  his  individual  growth. 

All  children  require  affection,  acceptance,  and  achievement.  They  need  recognition.  The  teacher 
must  try  to  discover  each  child's  area  of  accomplishment  and  encourage  and  praise  him  for  his  efforts.  The 
teacher  must  recognize  a  child's  limitations  and  know  when  he  needs  help  from  special  agencies. 

"The  five-year-old  loves  kindergarten,  his  teacher  and  life.  Being  good  is  easy  for  him,  for  he  is 
not  looking  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  He  is  content  to  do  what  he  can  do.  He  is  a  good  boy,  satisfied  with 
himself,  with  his  world  and  with  the  adults  around  him.  He  goes  confidently  to  and  from  kindergarten. 
He  has  completed  his  first  long  lap  on  the  pathway  to  maturity." 

Lillian  Logan — "Teaching  the  Young  Child" 


The  Five-year-old  loves   to  climb,   push,   crawl  and   wiggle 
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While  this  gives  a  general  picture  of  the  child  that  comes  to  the  kindergarten  class  there  are 
great  variations  in  physical,  emotional,  social,  and  intellectual  development. 

The  kindergarten  must  help  each  child  to  make  a  gradual  transition  from  life  centered  in  the 
home  to  life  spent  partly  at  school.  It  should  interpret  and  enrich  the  experience  of  the  child,  without 
infringing  on  the  Grade  One  program  or  spoiling  the  freshness  of  the  first  year  at  school. 

The  Kindergarten  Room 

The  kindergarten  belongs  to  the  child  therefore  it  should  be  cheerful  and  inviting.  The  kinder- 
garten room  must  be  large  enough  for  a  number  of  activities  to  take  place  at  the  same  time.  Adequate 
lighting,  ventilation  and  heat  must  be  supplied  according  to  the  enrolment.  There  should  be  space  for 
quiet  work  and  space  for  physical  activity. 

Equipment  should  include  playthings  to  develop  large  muscles,  e.g.,  large  building  blocks;  play- 
things for  social  development,  i.e.,  items  that  can  be  shared  such  as  large  wooden  puzzles;  equipment  to 
promote  intellectual  growth,  e.g.,  toys  and  articles  that  make  the  child  wonder,  think  and  reason.  All 
materials  in  a  kindergarten  should  in  some  way  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  child  and  develop  his 
creative  ability.  Toys  should  be  selected  with  safety  in  mind:  no  sharp  edges,  splinters  or  toxic  paint. 
They  should  be  stored  in  low,  open  shelves. 

Besides  equipment  for  play  there  should  be  a  library  center  which  invites  the  child  to  browse 
and  enjoy  books.  A  housekeeping  corner,  a  science  corner,  pets  and  plants  are  all  desirable.  Low  pinning 
boards  where  each  child  can  display  his  own  work  and  blackboards  that  he  can  reach  are  necessary.  A 
washroom  and  fountain  should  be  easily  accessible.  Tables  and  chairs  of  a  proper  height  for  the  child  are 
required.  They  should  accommodate  small  groups  and  be  the  type  that  can  be  put  together  for  larger 
projects. 

A  piano  and/or  record  player  are  essential. 


Low   pinning   boards   allow   children    to   display 
their  own  work 
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A  list  of  telephone  numbers— of  parents  (at  home  or  at  work),  a  doctor,  police  and  the  fire 
department  should  be  prominently  displayed. 

The  teacher's  own  library  should  contain  several  good  kindergarten  references  as  well  as  a  basic 
selection  of  good  children's  literature. 

The  Playground 

The  playground  should  be  easily  reached  from  the  kindergarten  room.  It  should  be  large  enough 
for  the  group   to  play  freely  without  getting   in  each  other's  way. 

Playground  equipment  should  invite  the  child  to  run,  pull,  push,  swing,  crawl  and  play  creatively. 
Large  packing  cases,  car  and  truck  tires,  inner  tubes,  ladders,  barrels,  boards,  sewer  pipes,  sand  and 
gymnastic  equipment  will  lead  the  children  to  many  satisfying  and  exciting  experiences  during  the  play 
period   Safety  should  always  be  considered  in  the  selection,  storage  and  handling  of  playground  equipment. 


There  must  be  room  to  jump 
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CHAPTER    2 
RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PARENTS 

The  importance  of  establishing  a  close  relationship  with  parents  cannot  be  overstressed.  If  the 
child  feels  that  a  spirit  of  understanding  and  co-operation  prevails  it  will  do  much  to  promote  his  growth. 

Meetings  should  be  held  with  parents  either  before  or  soon  after  the  opening  of  each  kindergarten 
year,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the  expectations  of  the  parents  agree  with  the  aims  and  objectives  of  kinder- 
garten and  of  the  kindergarten  teachers.  Such  meetings  may  be  held  from  time  to  time  during  the  year 
for  reporting  to  the  parents  and  in  order  that  parents  may  see  progress  as  it  takes  place. 

Parents  should  always  be  welcome  to  sit  in  on  classes.  However,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
invite  parents  to  watch  the  kindergarten  in  action  on  specified  days.  The  kindergarten  teacher  will  save 
time  and  improve  relations  if,  during  these  periods  of  visitation,  she  takes  time  to  explain  what  is  being 
done  and  why. 

The  teacher  should  report  to  the  parent  at  least  three  times  during  the  term.  This  reporting  may 
be  done  

1.  by  personal  interview.  This  is  the  most  effective  way  of  reporting  the  progress  of  a  kinder- 
garten child.  In  such  interviews  the  teacher  should  be  frank,  honest  and  encouraging.  She  should  en- 
deavor to  give  the  parent  a  clear  picture  of  his  child,  and  invite  questions. 

2.  by  letter.  Letters  are  less  time-consuming  than  personal  interviews.  This  method  is  not  so 
satisfactory  because  parents  cannot  question.  If  this  method  is  used  specific  problems  and  progress  should 
be  dealt  with  in  an  attitude  of  optimism.  The  letter  should  encourage  the  parent  to  call  or  visit  the 
teacher  to  discuss  the  report. 

3.  by  report  forms.  Prepared  reports  are  the  quickest  but  the  least  effective  means  of  reporting 
on  the  kindergarten  level.  Gradings  such  as  A,  B,  C,  are  not  adequate  in  giving  the  parent  a  true  picture 
of  his  child's  emotions,  social,  physical,  and  intellectual  growth.  If  the  school  uses  report  forms  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  can  make  them  more  effective  by  adding  brief  phrases  of  explanation  where  necessary. 

One  might  use  one  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  methods  of  reporting 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  kindergarten  operates.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  parents 
who  speak  a  foreign  language  might  respond  better  to  personal  interviews. 


reports. 


The  teacher  should  keep  well  to  the  fore  the  ideas  on  which  kindergarten  is  based  when  making 

1.  They  should  be  encouraging  and  optimistic  but  should  appeal  for   help  from  the  home  in 
meeting  problems. 

2.  They  should  be  based  on  actual  observation  and  carefully  kept  records  of  the  child's  behavior. 

3.  They  should  not  furnish  parents  with  information  which  is  likely  to  be  misused. 

4.  They   should   commend   good   work,   good  habits  and  good  attitudes. 

5.  They   should    compare   the   child's    present    performance    with    his    own    earlier    performance 
according  to  ability. 

6.  They  should  be  backed  up  with  actual  samples  of  work. 

7.  They  should  not  compare  the  child's  work  with  "norms"  in  order  to  know  what  to  expect,  and 
what  to  attempt  in  her  classes. 

8.  They  should  advise  of  suspected  defects — hearing  trouble,  eyesight,  lack  of  sleep,  and  should 
appeal  for  help  from  the  home. 
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9.    They  should  usually  concentrate  on  a  very  few  items   rather  than   try  to  cover  the   whole 
picture  in  one  report.  A  kindly,  helpful  and  understanding  tone  should  characterize  the  report. 

The  purpose  of  the  report  is  to  enlist  fullest  co-operation  from  the  home.  Kindergarten  reports 
should  cover  the  following  phases  of  growth: 

Physical  Development — physical  handicaps,  if  any,  and  progress  in  coping  with  these;  general 
health,  endurance,  muscular  co-ordination,  vision  and  hearing. 

Intellectual  Progress — growth  in  development  toward  readiness  for  the  first  grade,  pre-reading 
skills,  number  concept,  writing  readiness,  language  growth,  ability  to  reason,  memory. 

Social  Progress — ability  to  make  friends,  to  share  growth  in  self-confidence,  attitude  toward 
errors  and  corrections,  acceptance  of  responsibility,  tensions,  fears  and  so  on. 

Emotional  Progress — control  of  temper,  self-assertion,  indications  of  fears,  need  for  affection, 
excitability  and  moods. 

Special  Interests  and  Abilities — musical  aptitude,  creative  ability,  leadership  quality,  artistic 
ability,  dramatic  abilities. 

During  the  school  term  the  teacher  should  keep  a  record  of  the  progress  of  each  child  so  that 
her  reporting  to  parents  can  be  adequate. 

It  is  impossible  to  record  everything  about  the  child  but  facts  related  to  specific  problems  and  the 
progress  made  in  their  solution  should  be  noted.  Pieces  of  work  that  show  definite  progress  can  be  placed 
right  in  the  file. 
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CHAPTER    3 


PLANNING  THE   PROGRAM 


"A  good  da>r  for  the  five-year-old  is  one  filled  with  opportunity  for  constructive,  creative  work 
with  materials,  people,  numbers,  words,  music;  a  relaxed,  unhurried  day  with  rest  and  activity  well- 
balanced;  a  day  in  which  the  periods  may  be  shortened  or  lengthened  as  the  need  arises;  a  day  in  which 
each  child  feels  that  he  is  a  dynamic  part  of  every  activity — a  day  which  looks  forward  to  the  next  day.' 


Odds  and  ends  stimulate  imagination 


Aims  and  Objectives  of  the  Kindergarten 

It  is  in  the  social  and  emotional  fields  that  the  kindergarten  can  make  the  greatest  contribution. 
Here  the  child  is  a  member  of  a  larger  group,  often  for  the  first  time.  He  cannot  turn  to  his  family  for 
help,  and  gradually  he  learns  to  behave  in  a  socially  acceptable  manner. 

Social  Aims 

The  child  should  learn: 

1.  To  be  responsible  for  his  own  clothing  (to  dress  self,  put  clothing  neatly  in   allotted   place, 
avoid  leaving  clothing  at  kindergarten). 

2.  To  respect  the  rights  of  others  in  such  ways  as  taking  turns. 

3.  To  respect  the  property   of  the  kindergarten  and  the  others,  to  share  materials. 

4.  To  be  co-operative  and  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  group. 

5.  To  be  self-reliant — to  occupy  self  when  work  is  done. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education,    Bulletin,  Four-  and  Five-Y ear-Olds  at  School 
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6.  To  be  courteous. 

7.  To  be  prompt  in  starting  and  completing  tasks. 

8.  To  walk  quietly  and  to  speak  in  a  clear,  quiet  voice. 

Emotional  Aims 

The  kindergarten  attempts  to  teach  the  child: 

1.  To  behave  in  a  calm,  reasonable  manner. 

2.  To  be  happy  in  the  group  away  from  home. 

3.  To  talk  freely  before  the  group. 

4.  To  control  temper  and  tears. 

5.  To  dispel  fears  of  thunder,  dogs,  darkness,  and  absence  of  mother. 

6.  To  be  aware  of  real  physical  dangers  such  as  fire,  crossing  streets,  of  falling  objects,  play- 
ground equipment,  zero  weather. 

7.  To  expect  only  his  share  of  attention. 

8.  That  work  is  a  satisfying  experience. 

Physical  Aims 

The  kindergarten  tries: 

1.  To  provide  for  the  development  of  large-muscle  control  through  games  (include  large  balls 
and  skipping  ropes),  rhythms,  action  songs,  dramatics,  outdoor  play  equipment. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  development  of  small-muscle  control  through  finger  plays,  block  building, 
etc.,  and  through  skill  in  handling  crayons,  scissors,  paste,  modelling  materials  and  other 
media,  turning  pages  of  books,  and  following  pictures  in  books. 

3.  To  establish  desirable  health  habits — cleanliness,  good  habits  of  toileting  and  washing,  good 
posture  sitting  and   standing,  ability  to  relax. 

4.  To  help  the  child  make  correct  speech  sounds. 

Intellectual  Aims 

The  kindergarten  tries: 

1.  To  increase  the  child's  fund  of  ideas  about  the  world  and  the  people  in  it — colors,  animals, 
flowers,  furnishings;  concepts  of  space,  size,  time,  relationship  of  objects;  facts  about  families, 
animals,  the  community,  toys,  materials;  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  reverence  and  honesty. 

2.  To  broaden  his  interest  in  good  literature,  music,  dramatics  play,  visual  art. 

3.  To  develop  his  use  and  understanding  of  language. 

4.  To  develop  skill  in  rudimentary  problem  solving — "This  does  not  fit.  I  will  get  a  bigger  one." 
"Only  three  children  may  play  in  the  sand.  Today  we  have  too  many.  One  must  play  some- 
where else." 

5.  To  teach  the  child  to  think  for  himself  and  contribute  his  ideas  to  the  group. 

Careful  planning  is  essential  if  the  objectives  of  the  kindergarten  program  are  to  be  achieved.  Such 
planning  must  provide  for  sequential  development  in  each  area,  beginning  where  the  child  is  and 
progressing  to  readiness  for  the  Grade  I  program.  Initial  activities  must  be  simple  enough  to  assure  success 
and  difficult  enough  to  provide  a  challenge.  Throughout  the  year  these  activities  must  become  progressively 
more  difficult  to  parallel  the  child's  growth  and  achievement. 
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Scheduling  Kindergarten  Activities 

A  rigid  or  prescriptive  timetable  is  not  desirable  at  the  kindergarten  level  but  a  daily  schedule  is 
necessary.  Although  flexibilty  is  of  extreme  importance  pupils  feel  a  greater  sense  of  security  and  inde- 
pendence within  a  framework  of  regular  activities  and  routines  carried  out  at  approximately  the  same  time 
each  day.  In  addition,  such  a  framework  enables  the  teacher  to  plan  more  effectively  for  the  best  use  of 
time,  a  balanced  program  and  the  inclusion  of  all  necessary  activities. 

The  timetable  should  suit  the  needs  of  the  class.  If  there  is  a  predominance  of  immature  children 
periods  must  be  shorter  than  if  the  group  is  quite  mature. 

The  following  principles  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  planning  the  daily  schedule: 

1.  Periods  of  physical  and  mental  activity  should  be  alternated. 

2.  Periods  during  which  children   are  expected  to  sit  quietly  should  be  relatively  short  particu- 

larly at  the  beginning  of  the  year  but  they  should  be  gradually  extended  as  the  year  continues. 

3.  Periods  of  excessive  activity  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  the  point  where  children 
become  over-stimulated. 

4.  Activities  should  follow  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  re-arranging  the  room  between 
each  period. 


SUGGESTION    FOR    KINDERGARTEN   TIMETABLE 

Example  1 — Morning 


Example  II 


9:00-  9:30 


9:30-10:00 


10:00-10:30 

10:30-10:45 
10:45-11:15 

11:15-11:30 

11:30 

9:00-  9:30 
9:30-  9:45 
9:45-10:15 

10:15-10:30 
10:30-10:45 
10:45-11:00 
11:00-11:15 
11:15-11:30 


Self-Directed  Activities 
Clean-Up  Time 

Large-Group  Activity 
e.g.  Opening  Exercises 

Singing 

Health 

Nature — science 

Language — stories,  poems,  dramatizations,  conversation 

Bathroom  (may  be  discontinued  as  term  progresses) 

Lunch 

Rest 

Physical  Education — movement,  rhythms,  games 

Work  Time — individual  or  group  based  on  center  of  interest  including 
creative  handwork 

Clean-up  Time 
Evaluation  of  Work 

Dismissal 


Self-Directed  Activity 
Clean-up  Time 

Circle    (opening    exercises,    date,    health,    counting,    nursery   rhymes, 
singing,  etc.) 

Work  period  (drawing,   cutting,   printing,   etc. — related  to  center   of 
interest) 

Clean-up  and  Evaluation 

Bathroom,  Lunch,  Rest 

Story  Time 

Physical  Education — movement,  rhythms,  games,  etc. 

Language — speech  training,  poetry  appreciation,  drama,  etc. 
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Example  III 


9:00-  9:30 


9:30-  9:45 


9:45-10:00 
10:00-10:15 
10:15-10:30 
10:30-11:05 

11:05-11:20 
11:20-11:30 
11:30 


Opening  Exercises — 

Assembly,  Greeting,  Prayer,  Hymns 

Music  Appreciation 

Songs  and  Verses 

Language  Games,  Number  Games 

Story 

Development  of  Center  of  Interest  including — 
Health,  Safety 

Circle  Activities  Relating  to  Center  of  Interest 
Listening  Activities 

Rhythms — dances,  rhythm  band,  free  rhythms 

Rathroom  Rreak 

Rest  Period 

Work  Period — individual  or  group  (related  to  center  of  interest) 
clean-up  and  evaluation 

Self-directed  Activity 

Preparation  for  Home 

Dismissal 


Example  IV — Afternoon 

1:30-  1:45 

1:45-  2:20 


2:20-  2:30 

2:30-  2:50 
2:50-  3:15 


3:15-  3:30 


Opening,   Arrival   and   Greetings.   Health   Inspection,   Song,    Prayer, 
Attendance 

Work  Period 

Unit  Discussion  and  Planning 

Developing 

Evaluating 

Clean-up 

Rathroom 
Rest  Period 

Self-directed  Activity 

Language — conversation  (showing  and  sharing,  daily  news,  individual 
experiences) 
— group  discussion  (discussing  films,  excursion,  etc.,  safety, 
group  story  based  on  experience) 
Literature — stories,  poems,  dramatizations,  readiness  games 

Music 

Rhythms 

Games 


REFERENCES  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS 


A  basic  library  should  include  the  following  references: 


Sarah  Lou  Hammond 
Ruth  J.  Dales 
Doris  Sikes  Skipper 
Ralph  Witherspoon 

Foster  and  Headley: 
Lillian  M.  Logan: 


GOOD  SCHOOLS  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN 
Collier  McMillan  Canada  Ltd.  1963 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
(Third  Edition)  American  Rook  Co.  1959 

TEACHING  THE  YOUNG  CHILD 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1960 
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Other  helpful  books  are: 
Millie  Almy: 

A.  T.  Gisell: 


Mamie  W.  Heinz: 


James  L.  Hymes: 


Hazel  M.  Lambert: 


WAYS  OF  STUDYING  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

Columbia  University  Press 

CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY 

Englewood  Cliff,  New  Jersey  1960 

FIRST  FIVE  YEARS  OF  LIFE 

GROWING  AND  LEARNING  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
John  Knox  Press  1959 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

McGraw  Hill  (Third  Edition) 

REFORE  THE  CHILD  READS 
Row  Peterson  Co. 

REHAVIOR  AND  MISREHAVIOR 
Prentice-Hall  Inc. 

EFFECTIVE  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  RELATIONS 
Prentice-Hall  Inc. 

UNDERSTANDING  YOUR  CHILD 
Prentice-Hall  Inc. 

TEACHING  THE  KINDERGARTEN  CHILD 

Harcout  Rrace  and  Co.  1958 
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CHAPTER    4 
ACTIVITIES   IN  THE   KINDERGARTEN 

Daily  Routines  in  the  Kindergarten 

While  the  kindergarten  day  is  always  flexible,  certain  established  routines  give  the  child  a  feeling 
of  security.  He  enjoys  knowing  what  will  happen  next.  These  routines  include  opening  exercises,  lunch,  rest 
and  health  routines. 

Lunch 

A  lunch  midway  through  the  kindergarten  morning  or  afternoon  is  refreshing  and  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  good  social  and  health  habits.  Milk  or  fruit  juice  served  with  cookies 
is  adequate. 

In  preparing  for  lunch  the  children  should  be  taught  to  wait  until  everyone  is  ready.  They  may 
take  turns  in  setting  the  tables  with  paper  cups  and  serviettes,  passing  the  cookies  and  cleaning  up  after 
lunch.  Children  look  forward  to  established  routines  at  lunch  time.  These  may  include  a  song,  or  grace 
before  beginning  and  a  musical  signal  when  it  is  time  to  start. 

During  the  lunch  period  the  children  are  encouraged  to  be  polite  and  to  converse  quietly,  but 
happily,  with  other  children  at  the  table.  Early  in  the  term  it  is  often  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  mingle 
with  the  group  to  help  the  children  to  get  acquainted  and  to  stimulate  conversation. 


Everyone  enjoys   lunch   time 
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Washing  becomes  a  habit 
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Rest 

The  rest  period  is  gauged  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  Some  groups  will  have  many  children  who 
tire  quickly.  These  classes  require  more  than  one  rest  or  break  during  the  morning.  Other  classes  may 
need  only  one  rest  period,  probably  following  the  lunch.  Others  may  need  none.  The  teacher  must  watch 
for  signs  of  restlessness  and  fatigue  and  provide  the  type  of  rest  period  that  best  suits  the  class  and  fits 
in  with  the  accommodation. 

The  rest  period  may  be  as  long  as  twenty  minutes — when  the  children  stretch  out  on  mats  and 
relax,  or  even  sleep — or  it  may  be  only  a  few  minutes  when  the  children  put  their  heads  down  on  the 
table  and  relax  as  they  listen  to  a  quiet  record  or  story. 

If  mats  are  used  care  must  be  taken  that  each  child  has  his  own,  that  it  is  stored  neatly  and 
washed  frequently. 

Breaks 

Breaks  are  short  interruptions  in  the  daily  program.  They  are  used  any  time  that  signs  of  restless- 
ness appear.  The  teacher  must  always  have  a  good  variety  of  these  ready. 

Some  suggestions  for  breaks  are  found  in  the  back  of  this  book. 

Health  and  Toilet  Routines 

There  is  no  direct  instruction  in  health  in  the  kindergarten.  Teaching  is  done  as  the  need  arises 
in  daily  activities  and  routines.  Much  of  the  teaching  of  health  habits  is  done  incidentally  and  individually 
but  there  may  be  some  need  for  group  instruction. 

The  first  step  is  to  introduce  the  child  to  the  bathroom.  Each  child  must  know  where  the  bath- 
room is  located,  how  to  flush  the  toilet,  how  to  wash  after  toileting,  location  of  paper  towels  and  how 
to  use  and  dispose  of  them.  A  daily  bathroom  routine  may  be  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 
However,  since  the  kindergarten  day  is  shorter  than  the  elementary  school  day  this  may  soon  prove 
unnecessary.  The  teacher  must  continue  to  remind  the  class  of  bathroom  rules  until  these  become  habits. 

An  understanding  of  the  value  of  good  health  and  how  it  is  attained  should  grow  out  of  the  center 
of  interest  and  daily  routines.  The  child  should,  at  the  end  of  the  kindergarten  term,  become  aware  of: 

1.  The  importance  of  cleanliness,  keeping  things  out  of  the  mouth,  brushing  teeth  and  hair,  clean- 
ing fingernails  and  using  a  handkerchief. 

2.  The  value  of  sleep  to  the  kindergarten  day. 

3.  The  importance  of  eating  the  right  foods  and  the  dangers  of  too  much  candy,  etc. 

4.  The  joy  of  outdoor  play  and  how  it  helps  us  to  keep  healthy. 

5.  The  rules  of  safety  at  kindergarten,  on  the  street  and  at  home. 

Centers  of  Interest 

Kindergarten  activities  are  generally  planned  around  centers  of  interest  which  form  the  core 
of  the  daily  program.  The  center  of  interest  is  much  less  formal  than  the  unit  of  work  or  enterprise  used 
in  the  elementary  school  but  the  same  basic  principles  and  purposes  underly  both.  Topics  chosen  must 
grow  out  of  the  interests,  experiences  and  needs  of  the  five-year-old.  The  scope  of  each  topic  should  be 
limited  by  the  capabilities  of  the  children  and  should  never  invade  the  Grade  One  program.  The  length 
of  units  will  vary  from  very  short  ones  of  two  or  three  days'  duration  to  those  which  require  a  week  or 
more  to  complete.  Each  unit  should  arouse  interest  in  and  set  the  stage  for  further  centers  of  interest. 
No  unit  should  continue  past  the  time  when  interest  begins  to  lag. 
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Much  of  the  learning  evolving  from  the  centers  of  interest  will  be  social  at  the  kindergarten  level; 
however,  very  elemental}-  social  studies,  science  and  health  learnings  may  be  introduced.  Language, 
dramatic  play,  stories,  choral  speech,  songs,  rhythmic  activities  and  handwork  should  all  be  correlated 
with  the  center  of  interest. 

Among  the  many  topics  suitable  for  centers  of  interest  are: 

Home  and  Home  Activities 

School 

Animals 

Pets 

Seasons 

Special  Days 

Safety 

Toys 

A  center  of  interest  must  be  carefully  planned  by  the  teacher.  Some  pattern  or  form  should  be 
followed  to  provide  for  optimum  learning.  Such  a  plan  should  include: 

Objectives — these  should  be  kept  simple  and  few  in  number. 

Activities — these  should  be  designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  and  to  include  the  correlations. 

Evaluation — evaluation  includes  pupil  and  teacher  evaluation.  This  should  be  continuous  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  how  well  the  objectives  of  the  unit  are  being  achieved. 

Music,  health,  science,  language  and  numbers  may  be  correlated  with  the  center  of  interest. 

Sample  centers  of  interest  are  found  in  the  appendix  of  practical  helps. 


A   center   of    interest.    Nails    may   bend,    paint    may   be   spilled    but    each    child    will    develop 

a  feeling  of  achievement 


Excursions 


The  excursion  provides  a  valuable  learning  situation  in  which  children  broaden  their  backgrounds, 
clarify  their  ideas  and  impressions  and  share  a  common  experience  which  may  well  provide  or  enhance 
the  topic  for  a  center  of  interest. 
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\i  tht'  kindergarten  level  excursions  should  begin  with  tours  of  the  school  plant  and  extend 
gradually  through  the  school  grounds  into  areas  of  special  interest  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  lake  a  group  of  five-year-olds  on  long,  tiring  trips.  In  general,  much  more  learning  accrues 
from  a  short  walk  around  the  school  grounds  or  visit  to  a  neighboring  park  or  point  of  interest. 

If  the  maximum  value  is  to  be  gained  from  an  excursion  the  teacher  must  do  some  careful 
pre-planning.  The  teacher  and  pupils  should  talk  over  what  they  expect  to  see  and  should  plan  some 
questions  for  which  they  hope  to  find  the  answers.  Conduct  of  the  class  and  safety  measures  should  be 
thoroughly  discussed  in  advance.  The  teacher  should  know  the  area  to  be  visited  and  should  have  clearly 
in  mind  some  definite  learnings  she  expects  the  children  to  gain. 

In  the  days  which  follow  such  a  trip,  provision  should  be  made  for  discussion  of  previously  pre- 
pared  questions,  contributions   of   individual   children  and  a  teacher-pupil  evaluation  of  the  excursion. 

First  Days  in  Kindergarten 

The  first  days  in  kindergarten  set  the  stage  for  a  successful  term.  It  is  important  that  the  teacher 
plan  these  days  with  exceptional  care.  She  should  make  the  room  attractive  to  a  child's  eye,  have  her  own 
materials  at  hand  so  that  she  can  greet  her  class  calmly  and  without  hurry  or  frustration.  The  children 
will  come  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds — with  varying  interests,  maturities,  problems  and  ideas.  They 
themselves  will  largely  determine  what  will  take  place  on  the  first  day.  The  teacher  must  be  prepared  to 
take  her  cue  from  them. 

If  possible  open  house  and  registration  should  precede  this  first  day  with  the  children. 

First  sessions  are  short.  Parents  should  be  informed  prior  to  opening  day  that  the  class  may  be 
dismissed  early  during  the  first  week.  As  each  child  arrives  the  teacher  should  greet  him  and  encourage 
him  to  find  something  to  do  until  the  others  arrive.  Formalities  are  few.  The  teacher  may  simply  call  the 
group  together  and  chat  with  them  in  an  informal  get-acquainted  period.  A  happy  four-line  song,  a  short 
finger  play  or  a  well-chosen  story  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  first  sessions.  The  self  -  directed 
activity  period  should  be  introduced  so  that  when  the  children  arrive  on  the  second  day  they  will  know 
where  to  begin.  This  will  give  them  a  sense  of  security. 

Not  all  of  the  materials  for  self-directed  activities  should  be  displayed  on  the  first  day.  Introducing 
new  materials  periodically  keeps  interest  alive.  The  children  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  look 
about,  touch,  and  handle  that  which  interests  them. 

Nothing  is  gained  and  enthusiasm  is  lost  if  the  children  become  restless  and  unable  to  cope  with 
what  to  them  seems  like  a  long  time  away  from  home.  The  teacher  must  be  alert  for  signs  of  strain  and 
fatigue  and  provide  rests,  breaks,  and  dismissal  when  required.  As  the  children  become  accustomed  to 
the  daily  routines  the  kindergarten  day  will  gradually  be  lengthened  until  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
they  will  remain  the  full  time. 

Routines  such  as  lunch  time — rest — bathroom — should  be  introduced  one  at  a  time  and  are  not 
necessarily  part  of  the  first  day. 

If  the  teacher  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  what  "we"  will  be  doing  tomorrow,  asks  each  child  to 
bring  something  to  show  to  the  class,  or  sees  that  each  has  something  to  take  home  to  share  with  his 
family,  most  five-year-olds  will  come  skipping  along  the  next  day,  full  of  anticipation.  In  the  first  contact 
with  the  kindergarten  child  the  teacher  must  avoid  two  extremes  of  approach.  These  are  the  artificial 
approach  which  shows  itself  in  an  unnatural  zest  and  the  completely  unenthusiastic  approach. 

The  sincere  teacher  will,  during  the  first  week  reach  each  child,  make  him  feel  that  she  is  his 
friend  and  that  together  they  are  about  to  launch  on  an  exciting  adventure  together  and  happy  fruitful 
days   will   follow. 

Introducing  a  brief  center  of  interest  early  in  the  second  week  after  routines  have  been  established 
will  arouse  and  sustain  enthusiasm. 
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Self-directed  Activities 

These  activities  make  up  one  of  the  most  important  periods  of  the  kindergarten  day.  They  are 
best  suited  to  the  first  period  because  each  child  can  choose  an  activity  as  he  arrives  and  proceed  with 
it  until  it  is  time  to  assemble  in  the  larger  group.  Self-directed  activities  may  also  be  valuable  immediately 
following  the  work  period.  Some  children  or  groups  may  complete  their  work  for  the  day  before  others. 
They  should  be  taught  to  proceed  with  self -directed  activities  at  such  times. 

A  good  self-directed  activity  period  will 

— give  each  child  an  opportunity  to  try  that  which  interests  him. 

— help  him  to  grow  in  self-confidence. 

— help   him    to    develop   good   social    habits. 

— give  him  the  opportunity  to  express   himself  creatively. 

— help  the  teacher  to  get  acquainted  with  each  child,  discover  his  particular  needs  and  problems, 

and  individual  abilities  and  progress. 
— help  each  child  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  other  people,  to  his  teacher  and  for 

the  care  of  equipment. 
— help  the  child  to  extend  his  interests. 

Materials  for  this  period  should  be  within  easy  reach.  There  should  be  a  good  variety.  Materials 
should  be  changed  from  time  to  time.  When  interest  in  an  item  has  waned  it  is  well  to  replace  it  with  a 
new  activity,  and  perhaps  bring  it  back  later  in  the  term.  Activities  might  include — painting,  drawing, 
cut-paper  work,  working  with  chalk,  pastels,  modelling,  building  with  blocks,  tinker  toys,  building  sticks, 
browsing  in  the  library  corner,  experimenting  with  musical  instruments,  playing  creatively  in  the  house- 
keeping corner  and,  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  creative  outdoor  play. 


Fives  express  their   ideas   and   feelings 
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The  teacher  should  discuss  this  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  so  that  the  children  will  know 
what  is  expected  of  them.  She  should  caution  against  all  activities  that  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
activities  of  others,  show  them  where  the  various  materials  are  located — explain  the  signal  that  will  bring 
the  period  to  a  close  and  indicate  time  to  return  each  item  to  its  place.  Care  of  equipment  and  materials 
should  also  be  discussed.  Limitations  may  be  put  on  the  number  that  may  participate  in  an  activity,  e.g., 
"There  is  only  room  for  four  at  the  painting  table  so  each  of  us  will  paint  only  one  picture  and  then  go 
on    to    something    else." 

The  children  will  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  procedure  and  will  go  happily  to  work  when 
they  arrive.  Each  will  learn  to  accept  the  fact  that  if  there  is  not  room  he  must  wait  and  choose  something 
else  in  the  interim.  Early  in  the  kindergarten  term  the  immature  child  may  go  from  one  activity  to  another 
during  a  short  period.  As  he  grows  he  will  spend  more  and  more  time  at  one  task  that  interests  him.  Thus 
this  period  may  be  short  at  first  and  gradually  be  lengthened  as  the  term  progresses.  At  the  close  of  the 
period  the  materials  are  put  away  by  the  children,  and  pieces  of  work  are  displayed  and  discussed. 

Role  of  the  Teacher 

During  this  period  the  teacher  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  each  child. 
She  does  not  give  directions  but  goes  about  conversing,  encouraging,  helping  and  recognizing  individual 
accomplishments.  She  corrects  language  errors  informally,  and  helps  to  settle  disputes  without  letting  the 
children  become  unduly  dependent  upon  her.  She  notices  the  immature  child,  who  pushes  toy  cars  about 
on  the  floor  rather  than  attempt  anything  creative.  She  watches  with  delight  as  he  gradually  leaves  this 
kind  of  activity.  She  encourages  him  when  he  attempts  his  first  piece  of  painting  and  shares  his  satisfaction 
with  the  finished  product. 

A  good  self-directed  period  is  vital  to  the  growth  and  development  of  each  child  in  the  class. 

Large-Group  Activities 

Large-group  activities  are  teacher- directed  and  may  take  a  variety  of  forms  —  such  as  opening 
exercises,  musical  activities,  health,  science,  language,  literature  and  handwork.  These  may  be  related  to 
the  center  of  interest  but  will  be  discussed  separately  here. 

During  large-group  activities  the  teacher  must  see  that  each  child's  attention  is  maintained.  If 
attention  wanders  it  is  indicative  of  lack  of  interest  and  a  few  minutes'  break  with  a  song  or  game  may 
overcome  the  problem.  If  the  five-year-old  is  being  taught  on  his  level  there  is  seldom  a  problem  of 
discipline. 

Opening  Exercises 

This  period  occupies  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  the  day's  program.  It  may  constitute  the  first 
period  of  the  day,  or  follow  the  self-directed  activity  period. 

A.  Aims 

Generally,  the  exercises  are  quite  informal  and  are  intended: 

1.  To  exert  a  unifying  influence  on  those  children  who  have  a  variety  of  home  backgrounds. 

2.  To  provide  an  inspirational  introduction  to  the  day's  activities. 

3.  To  provide  training  in  courtesies   involved  in  group  discussion,  such  as  listening  to  one 
another,  taking  turns,  etc. 

B.  Content 

Opening  exercises  may   include   items   such  as: 

1.  Calling  the  group  together  by  a  bell,  piano  chord,  or  clap. 

2.  An  exchange  of  greetings  and  a  song  of  greeting. 

3.  An  appropriate  children's   song,  prayer,  hymn  or  poem. 

4.  A  brief  discussion  of  articles,  pictures  or  happenings  which  pupils  may  bring  to  school  to 
show  or  tell  the  class. 
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CHAPTER    5 
THE   LANGUAGE  ARTS  PROGRAM   IN  THE   KINDERGARTEN 

Language  is  not  a  separate  subject  in  the  kindergarten.  It  is  functional  in  every  activity  and 
experience.  The  language  period  begins  when  the  first  child  arrives  in  the  classroom  and  ends  when 
the  last  child  leaves. 

In  addition  to  being  an  important  medium  of  learning,  language  is  an  avenue  of  self-expression 
and  of  communication  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  therefore  contributes  to  emotional  and  social 
development.  Because  the  inability  to  express  himself  clearly  and  effectively  is  frustrating  to  a  child, 
the  kindergarten  teacher  must  make  special  efforts  to  provide  each  child  with  experiences  that  will 
contribute  to  language  facility  and  create  opportunities  to  communicate  these  to  others.  If  a  child  is 
deficient  in  language  skills  the  teacher  should  try  to  discover  the  cause  and  provide  conditions  and  ex- 
periences that  will  help  him  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

The  kindergarten  teacher's  main  concern  is  to  make  sure  that  the  children  have  many  worth- 
while experiences  to  talk  about  and  interesting  activities  to  plan  so  that  language  functions  are  an  integral 
and  vital  part  of  the  program.  The  classroom  where  there  is  an  environment  that  encourages  thinking  and 
communication  of  ideas  is  the  classroom  in  which  language  flourishes. 

Before  entering  kindergarten  the  children  have  had  tremendous  practice  with  spoken  language. 
During  early  years  each  child's  language  reflects  his  mental  processes,  his  interests  and  his  relation- 
ship with  his  world.  Certain  factors  that  affect  language  growth  are: 

1.  Family:  Parental  attitudes  toward  children  and  habits  of  family  life  are  significant  factors  for 
language  development — and  vary  with  socio-economic  status.  The  number  of  children  in  a  family  may 
also  affect  language  growth.  The  only  child  seems  to  have  the  advantage  because  of  the  greater 
opportunity  to  associate  and  speak  with  adults. 

2.  Intelligence:  Differences  in  language  development  are  closely  related  to  the  differences  which 
have  been  found  to  exist  in  intellectual  development.  The  superior  and  gifted  children  seem  to  possess 
greater  ability  to  learn  from  their  environment  and  to  communicate  what  they  have  learned. 

3.  Bilingualism:  Studies  on  the  effects  of  bilingualism  on  the  language  of  a  child  report  some 
later  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  young  child  and  a  tendency  toward  reduced  proficiency  in  both 
languages. 

4.  Travel  experiences:     Travel  broadens  the  experience  of  the  child  and  increases  his  vocabulary. 

5.  Sex:  In  nearly  all  aspects  of  language  development  which  have  been  studied  it  seems  that  girls 
have  a  slight  advantage.  This  may  be  due  to  earlier  maturity  .  .  .  and  to  situations  in  which  girls  grow 
up. 

6.  Effects  of  play  situations:  Some  play  materials  and  situations  seem  to  be  more  conductive 
to  conversation  than  others.  (Play  with  dolls,  books,  crayons,  and  clay  are  more  often  accompanied  by 
conversation  with  painting  .  .  .  active  games  and  using  scissors  and  books.)  Doll-corner  activities  and 
dishes,  which  are  typical  girl  activities,  are  among  the  highest  in  conversation  value. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  language  skill  with  which  children  enter  the  kindergarten  will  differ 
markedly  there  are  certain  common  characteristics  of  the  language  of  five-year-olds.  Gesell  and  Ilg 
point  these  out  as  follows: 

"Five  is  a  greater  talker.  The  volubility  of  the  fourth  year  yielded  an  increased  vocabulary  of 
perhaps  2,000  words.  He  has  overcome  most  of  his  infantile  articulation.  He  uses  connectives  more  freely 
when  he  narrates  an  experience.  He  can  tell  a  tale.  He  may  exaggerate;  but  he  is  not  given  to  over- 
fanciful  invention.  His  dramatic  play  is  full  of  practical  dialogue  and  a  kind  of  collective  monologue.  He  is 
using  words  to  clarify  the  multitudinous  world  in  which  he  lives.  In  language  perhaps,  more  than  in  any 
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other  field  ol  behavior,  he  shows  a  slight  tendency  to  ramble  out  of  bounds.  This  is  a  wholesome  growth 
tendency,  for  words  will  help  to  detach  him  constructively  from  his  mother  and  from  the  environment 
which  holds  him  in  its  grasp.'' 

Gesell  describes  the  age  of  four  as  the  flowering  period  of  language.  The  child  talks  incessantly, 
plays  with  words,  likes  silly  language,  tells  fanciful  tales  and  asks  many  questions.  The  five-year-old  likes 
to  talk,  is  inquisitive  and  searching.  However,  he  is  beginning  to  show  awareness  of  logical  standard  by 
telling  stories  in  sequence  and  using  language  appropriate  to  the  situation,  "Please,  excuse  me,"  "I'm 
sorry",  are  becoming  a  part  of  his  speech.  Although  the  five-year-old  is  typically  stable  and  well-adjusted, 
pressure  resulting  from  his  new  experiences  in  kindergarten  may  reflect  in  his  speech.  He  may 
temporarily  revert  to  patterns  of  speech  practiced  at  an  earlier  age. 

The  teacher  and  the  classroom  atmosphere  are  important  elements  in  promoting  language  growth. 
The  teacher  must  take  time  to  listen  to  the  children.  She  must  be  free  to  greet  each  child  upon  his  arrival, 
and  to  share  his  news  and  ideas.  Her  attitude  should  be  one  of  warmth.  The  tonal  quality  of  her  voice 
should  invite  conversation  and  help  the  children  to  feel  relaxed,  rather  than  make  them  irritated  or 
embarrassed.  The  atmosphere  in  the  kindergarten  should  be  supportive  so  that  the  child  feels  free  to 
converse,  to  make  errors  and  correct  them.  The  teacher  can  provide  a  stimulating  environment  by  arranging 
centers  of  interest  that  encourage  language. 

1.  The  book  coiner  is  most  important.  Picture  hooks,  story  hooks,   books  of  poems,  nursery  rhymes   and   jingles  should  be 
placed   on   a  low   shelf  where  children   can   use   them  freely. 

2.  Display   space   where   children  can   place   things   they  bring   from  home   to   show   and  tell   about   provides   incentive   for 

language  use. 

3.  A  science  shelf  or  table  where  children  can  collect  and  arrange   science  materials  is  also  necessary. 

4.  A  bulletin   board   where   children   can   display   pictures,   original  work,   and   news   items   and   on   which    the   teacher  can 
post    printed    notices,    rides,    weather    and    records    dictated   by   the   children   is  a  valuable   stimulus  to  language   use   in 

the  kindergarten. 

The  language  arts  program  in  the  kindergarten  includes  listening  and  speaking  activities  and 
those  which  promote  readiness  for  reading  and  writing. 

The  aims  in  teaching  communication,  the  language  growth  of  four-  and  five-year-olds  and  the 
speaking  activities  which  encourage  this  growth  are  outlined  in  the  following  tables  from  Lillian  Logan's 
"Teaching   the   Young   Child". 


The   Library  Corner — an  invitation   to  browse 
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Aims  in  Teaching 
Communication 


Language  Growth  of  Children 
Two  to  Five  Years  Old 


Speaking  Activities 


To   use  speech   as   a   means   of 
self-expression. 


To   speak   freely   and   listen   to 

others. 


To    listen    to    stories    apprecia- 
tively. 


To    use    language    to    create    a 
story. 

To   take   advantage   of  a   large 
number  of  activities. 


To  express  oneself  in  dramatic 
play. 


To  participate  in  group  expres- 
sion. 

To  acquire   a   larger   and   more 
meaningful  vocabulary. 

To  seek  answers  to  questions. 


To  use  language  to  explain  one's 
actions. 


In  the  Nursery  School 

"No"  expresses  the  two's  atti- 
tude. He  begins  to  express 
feelings  through  words  instead 
of  through  blows. 

The  twos  recite  nursery  rhymes 

and  use  short  sentences. 

The  threes  and  fours  invent  new 

words. 

The  threes  and  fours  boast. 

The    threes    respond   to    verbal 

guidance. 

The  threes  listen  to  adult  words. 

Fours  carry  on  conversation  with 

adults. 

Twos,    threes,    fours    all    enjoy 

nursery  rhymes. 

Threes   like   simple  stories. 

Fours  listen  raptly  to  stories  and 

rhymes. 

Fours  create  stories. 


The  threes  and  fours  can  carry  a 
tune.  The  fours  repeat  entire 
verses  of  songs. 

Threes  like  being  simple  animals 
and  acting  nursery  rhymes. 
Fours  like  imaginative  play. 

Threes  and  fours  chant  coined 
words  with  rhythmic  swing. 

Children  at  nursery  school  age 
want  to  know  what  words  mean. 

Threes  begin  to  ask  questions. 

Fours  like  to  explain. 


"Talking  it  out"  when  he  feels 
hostile.  Expressing  inner  feelings 
in  rhythm  and  play. 


Conversation    with    other    chil- 
dren.   Listening  to   others. 
Conversation  with  visitors  about 
homes,  pets,  weather,  toys,  new 
baby. 


Listening  to  teacher  tell  stories 
or  to  read  them. 
Watching  illustrations. 


Making  up  original  stories. 
Repeating  rhymes  with  teacher. 

Retelling  a  short  story  or 
reporting  an  excursion. 


Dramatic    play    in    doll    house, 
with  blocks,  and  so  forth. 


Repeating  a  chant. 


Talking  with  teacher. 


Learning  to  use  inquiry. 

Explaining  why  he  did  some- 
thing a  certain  way.  Explaining 
how  to  do  something. 


•Reproduced   by   permission   Houghton    Mifflin    Publishing    Co. 
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Aims  in  Teaching 

Language  Growth  of  Children 

Communication 

Two  to  Five  Years  Old 

Speaking  Activities 

In  the  Kindergarten 

To    talk    fluently    about    exper- 

Fives like  to  talk.  Conversation 

Conversation  about  items  of  in- 

iences. 

is    ego-centered — pets,    hobbies, 

terest  to  the  child,  such  as  home 

To      listen      appreciatively      to 

and  arguments.  They  like  to  tell 

activities,    family,    birthdays, 

others. 

what    happened    at    home,    on 

holidays,    play    activities,    wea- 

trips. 

ther,     pets,     trips,     visits,     new 
clothes,  new  experiences. 

To  use  speech  as  a  tool  to  adjust 

Fives  greet  friends,  say  "Please," 

Greeting  each  other  and  stran- 

to social  situations. 

"Thank     you,"     "I     beg     your 

gers.      Introducing     parent      or 

To  take  advantage  of  opportuni- 

pardon," "Excuse  me."  They  in- 

friends. Serving  as  hosts  or  hos- 

ties    for     developing     language 

troduce    mother    or    friend,    ac- 

tesses   to    mothers    or    children 

through  a  variety  of  experiences. 

knowledge   introductions,   invite 

from     other     grades.     Saying 

visitors  to  come  in. 

"Thank  you,"  "Please,"  and  other 
forms    of   the    social    amenities. 
Dictating  a  letter  to  the  parent 
who  went  with  the  children  to 
the  zoo,  or  to  the  firemen  who 
showed    them    around    the    fire 
station,  or  to  a  child  who  is  in 
the  hospital. 

To    listen    to    stories    apprecia- 

Fives like  to  listen  to  stories. 

Explaining    work    accomplished 

tively. 

Some  like  to  read. 

during  the  work  period. 

To  tell  a  short,  simple  story. 

Children  of  five  can  narrate  a 

Explaining  how  to  do  a  certain 

To  participate  in  choral  speaking 

complete  occurrence  and  repeat 

task  or  how  to  get  to  a  particular 

of  favorite  poems. 

a  familiar  story   in  sequence. 

place. 

To  tell  a  story  ending  when  the 

Explaining     standards     of     be- 

teacher asks  them  to  do  so. 

havior  on  trips. 

Explaining  and  interpreting  the 
picture  painted  during  the  work 
period.    Telling    why    they    did 
work  as  they  did. 

To  begin  to  take  part  in  group 

Fives  like  to  make  decisions. 

Planning  the  work  of  the  class. 

planning. 

They  exhibit  increasing  willing- 

Planning    the     work     of     small 

ness  to  share  and  are  beginning 

groups. 

to  be  interested  in  the  welfare 

Planning    the    standards    of   the 

of  others. 

group. 

Planning     activities     for    enter- 
taining  parents. 

Discussing  the  work  the  group 
has  done. 

Making  plans  for  tomorrow. 
Evaluating  the  work  done. 
Discussing  the  behavior  of  the 
group    during  the   fire   drill   or 
trip. 

To  express  oneself  in  dramatic 

Children     of     five     are     highly 

Dramatic  play  in  the  doll  house. 

play. 

dramatic. 

Role  playing  of  events  such  as 

They  like  to  imitate  adults. 

going  to  the  dentist. 

Boys  and  girls  choose  the  same 

Dramatizing  stories. 

activities  in  the  kindergarten. 

Dramatizing  nursery  rhymes. 

Fives  are  highly  imaginative,  but 

Using  hand  or  stick  puppets  to 

some    are   beginning    to    distin- 

tell nursery  rhymes  and  stories. 

guish  fact  from  fancy. 
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Listening 


A  love  for  literature  grows  through  listening 


If  the  kindergarten  child  can  become  a  good  listener,  he  is  well  on  the 
way  to  success  in  his  school  life.  Listening  is  a  most  important  facet  of  communi- 
cation and  a  major  means  of  learning.  It  is  through  listening  that  the  child  gains 
much  of  his  vocabulary,  most  of  his  sentence  patterns  and  nearly  all  of  his 
imitatively  acquired  ways  of  enunciating  and  inflecting.  Listening  also  adds 
to  his  constantly  growing  stock  of  ideas. 


Three  factors  which  determine  the  effectiveness  and  quality  of  listening  are: 

1.  Physical:  The  physical  well-being  of  the  listener  such  as  hunger,  fatigue,  hearing  difficulties, 
a  chronic  illness  as  well  as  the  physical  environmental  factors  such  as  ventilation,  room  temperature, 
disturbing  noises  and  the  facility  of  the  speaker. 
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2.  Psychological:  The  child  who  lacks  emotional  control  is  usually  a  poor  listener.  He  rarely 
hears  the  speaker  out  and  often  stops  listening  and  reacts  by  wiggling,  making  noises  and  interrupting. 

3.  Experiental  Factors:  The  experiental  background  of  the  child  determines  his  interests,  his 
vocabulary  and  his  interpretation  of  what  is  said  and  so  affects  his  listening  ability. 

The  teacher  will  recognize  four  types  of  listening   in  the  kindergarten: 

— Passive  or  marginal  listening  when  a  child  who  is  engrossed  in  one  activity  listens  just  enough 
to  be  aware  of  what  is  being  said. 

— Appreciative  listening  when  the  child  enjoys  a  story,  poem  or  reading. 

— Attentive  listening  when  the  child  listens  to  directions  or  announcements. 

— Analytical  listening  when  the  child  analyses  what  he  hears  in  terms  of  his  own  experiences. 

In  order  to  grow  as  an  accurate  and  critical  listener  children  must  learn  how  to  listen  and  how 
to  use  results  of  listening. 

Some  suggestions  for  improving  listening  habits  are: 

Help  the  child  to  realize  the  importance  of  listening.  Instead  of  repeating  instructions  over  and 
over,  make  the  activity  so  interesting  that  the  child  will  want  to  listen  and  will  miss  something  if  he  fails 
to  do  so. 

Teach  the  children  to  listen  by 

— helping  them  to  have  a  purpose  in  listening. 

— allowing  time  to  get  ready  for  listening. 

— speaking  in  an  adequate  voice  but  low  enough  to  require  listening.  (Do  not  try  to  talk 
above  the  noise  of  the  children.) 

— refraining  from  over-talking  so  that  your  voice  becomes  monotonous.  (The  children  will 
"tune  it  out".) 

— giving  explanations  simply  and  in  proper  sequence. 

— setting  a  good  example  for  attention. 

Remember  that  young  children  are  easily  distracted  and  have  a  short  attention  span.  To  adjust  to 
this  plan  have  brief  periods  for  one  activity,  vary  methods  of  presentation,  permit  wiggling  and  twisting, 
and  provide  a  comfortable  environment  where  noises  and  other  interruptions  will  be  at  a  minimum. 

Create  a  relaxed,  happy  atmosphere  among  the  children  and  between  the  children  and  the 
teacher. 

Help  the  child  to  develop  an  awareness  of  everyday  sounds.  There  are  many  suggestions  for  such 
activities  in  reading  programs. 

Provide  many  opportunities  for  a  wide  variety  of  meaningful  listening  experiences. 
Speaking 

During  the  development  of  the  center  of  interest  and  while  pursuing  the  regular  routines  and 
activities  of  the  day  the  teacher  creates  situations  in  which  the  child  will  have  opportunity  to  use  a 
variety  of  language  activities.  These  will  include  all  of  the  speaking  activities  previously  listed  from  Lillian 
Logan's  "Teaching  the  Young  Child." 

Abundant  experiences,  and  the  stimulation  of  an  understanding  teacher,  should  help  each  child 
to  develop  fluency,  naturalness  and  spontaneity  in  expression.  The  teacher  should  always  be  aware  of  the 
need  to  observe  and  improve  the  following  language   skills: 
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Speech 

The  teacher  should  be  alert  to  detect  speech  difficulties  including  inability  of  a  child  to  express 
himself.  Each  child  should  be  encouraged  to  speak  distinctly,  in  a  pleasant  voice  with  good  control  over 
both  volume  and  tone.  There  should  be  no  baby  talk  or  incomplete  enunciation,  and  the  voice  should  be 
neither  too  loud  nor  too  soft.  Since  children  learn  to  talk  by  imitating,  the  importance  of  the  example 
set  by  the  teacher  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  During  the  entire  year  the  teacher  must  emphasize  correct 
enunciation  and  pronunciation.  She  must  listen  carefully  for  inaccurate  pronunciation,  poor  articulation, 
and  overuse  of  meagre  vocabulary.  If  a  child  has  some  special  defect  the  teacher  should  inform  the 
parents  and  encourage  them  to  consult  a  doctor  or  a  therapist. 

Some  speech  errors  among  kindergarten  children  that  should  not  cause  concern  are  difficulties 
with  sounds  associated  with  the  following  letters:  r,  1,  s,  z,  sh,  ch,  j,  f,  b,  and  th.  A  research  study  by 
Mildred  Templin  in  1957  reported  the  ages  at  which  75%  of  the  subjects  correctly  produced  specific 
consonants  sounds  as  follows: 

3  years:  m,  n,  ng,  p,  f,  h,  w 
3.5  vears:  y 

4  years:  k,  b,  d,  g,  r 
4.5  years:  c,  ch,  sh 

6  years:  t,  th,  v,  1 

7  years:  z,  zh,  j 

Formal  speech  training  activities  have  no  place  in  the  kindergarten.  Nevertheless  the  kindergarten 
teacher  should  be  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  informal  speech  training  in  the  group  recitation  of  nursery 
rhymes  and  jingles.  Occasional,  brief,  repetitious  and  corrective  drills  at  the  time  when  a  difficulty  arises 
will  serve  to  help  children  develop  keener  auditory  acuity  and  more  precise  articulation.  With  small  chil- 
dren, the  speech  difficulty  often  arises  because  the  child  does  not  really  distinguish  the  sounds  aurally. 
Help  in  developing  keener  auditory  discrimination  sometimes  results  in  elimination  of  the  speech  difficulty. 
Simple  listening  or  ear-training  games  used  incidentally  in  the  kindergarten  have  the  effect  of  eliminating 
some  minor  speech  difficulties. 

Grammatical  Usage 

Children  learn  correct  habits  of  grammatical  usage  by  example.  The  importance  of  the  example 
set  by  the  teacher  and  the  example  set  in  the  home  cannot  be  over-  emphasized.  To  improve  usage  the 
teacher  must  first  discover  errors  that  are  common  among  her  pupils  and  deal  only  with  these.  Kindly, 
informal,  incidental  correction  done  quietly  and  privately  (or  individually),  as  a  good  parent  does,  is  the 
most  sensible  approach  in  the  kindergarten.  Constant  criticism  can  interfere  with  fluency  and  spontaneity 
in  expression.  Therefore,  constructive  helpfulness  gauged  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  child  is  essential. 
A  child  enthusiastically  telling  about  a  trip  may  say  "Jim  had  came  to  my  house."  He  may  be  helped  to 
speak  correctly  by  the  teacher  who  listens,  smiles  and  repeats,  "Jim  had  come  to  my  house." 

Vocabulary  and  Sentence  Usage 

Length  of  sentences  and  extent  of  vocabulary  are  two  of  the  best  indicators  of  the  language 
development  of  the  child.  Early  vocabulary  studies  estimated  the  vocabulary  of  a  five-year-old  at  over 
2,000  words.  Difference  in  language  facility  is  a  result  of  varied  child-adult  situation  and  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  five-year-old  of  today  to  use  more  mature  language  than  the  child  of  twenty-five  years 
ago.  As  the  child  matures  he  will  use  fewer  one-word  remarks,  and  gradually  use  sentences  of  a  more 
complex   type   which   may   include   descriptive   words  and  phrases. 

The  surest  way  to  improve  sentence  sense  and  structure  is  through  example  and  proper  question- 
ing techniques.  Questions  which  require  a  child  to  explain  or  describe  are  more  likely  to  inspire  good 
sentence  structure  than  those  that  allow  the  child  merely  to  supply  a  word  or  complete  an  idea. 
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Vocabulary    and   sentence   structure    develop  hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of  concepts 
and  thinking  ability.  Trips  around  the  neighborhood,  to  the  farm,  to  the  train,  to  the  fire  station,  pictures 
and  storybooks,  films,  filmstrips,  recordings  and  discussions  arising  from  these  can  help  to  develop  con- 
cepts and  increase  both  vocabularies  and  sentence  power. 

Organization  of  Ideas 

Organization  of  ideas  in  expression  is  often  a  problem  for  the  small  child.  His  mind  races  ahead 
and  often  the  result  is  a  disorganized  comment  or  story.  The  teacher,  through  tactful  questions  and 
comments,  should  guide  the  child  to  recognize  the  need  to  follow  a  definite  sequence  in  organizing  his 
ideas  and  to  keep  to  the  topic.  Use  of  picture  stories  which  have  a  definite  sequential  pattern  are  helpful. 

Social  Amenities  in  Language 

In  all  activities  the  teacher  helps  the  child  to  use  language  as  a  social  tool — to  talk  freely  and 
easily,  to  listen  courteously  to  others  and  to  acquire  habits  of  using  socially  accepted  phrases  such  as 
"thank  you"  and  "excuse  me."  If  each  child  is  helped  to  develop  an  awareness  and  concern  for  others 
many  opportunities  will  arise  to  practice  the  social  amenities  of  language.  If  the  teacher  sincerely  uses 
the  accepted  terms  in  her  speech  and  actions  the  children  will  use  them  too.  Both  teacher  and  child 
must  appreciate   their  meaning  or  her  teaching  will  lack  significance  and  be  futile. 

Although  the  school  cannot  and  should  not  replace  the  home,  the  teacher  can  help  the  children 
who  lack  the  intimate  parent-child  relationship  by  providing  opportunities  for  these  children  to  talk  with 
her  and  by  showing  a  sincere  interest  in  what  they  have  to  say. 

Using  Literature  in  the  Kindergarten 

Objectives 

The  main  aims  in  using  literature  with  children  are  to  give  them  pleasure,  to  enhance  their 
experiences,  and  to  help  them  gain  insight  into  their  own  behavior  and  that  of  others.  Dr.  May  Hill 
Arbuthnot  suggests  that  through  supplying  children  with  worthwhile  literature  and  sharing  it  with  them 
adults  can  help  children  to  gain  insight  into  their  own  behavior,  their  social  relationships  and  their 
responsibilities,  and  to  grow  in  reverence  for  life  and  sensitivity  to  its  beauty  and  goodness.  Good  books 
that  provide  for  entertaining  and  satisfying  recreational  and  relaxing  experiences  can  help  a  child  to  keep 
his  God-given  zest  for  life  and  the  gift  of  laughter. 

The  main  purposes  of  literature  in  the  kindergarten  are  to  foster  a  love  of  books  and  a  desire  to 
read  and  to  provide  enjoyment.  However  it  also  should: 

1.  teach  children  to  listen  and  concentrate. 

2.  increase  vocabulary. 

3.  encourage   improved  language  usage   and  diction. 

4.  increase  the  children's  fund  of  ideas  and  concepts. 

5.  provide  experiences  in  sequential  thinking. 

6.  develop  social  attitudes  and  ideals  such  as  kindness,  courtesy,  co-operation,  etc. 

Approach  a  Point  of  View 

Children  love  stories  and  many  have  found  stories  to  be  a  source  of  real  pleasure.  Some  of  these 
they  like  to  hear  over  and  over  again.  Kindergarten  children  enjoy  stories  with  humor,  stories  about 
animals,  realistic  stories  about  everyday  people  and  events,  and  stories  that  have  repetition  of  words  and 
phrases.  They  love  the  old  classic  folk  or  nursery  tales  such  as  "The  Three  Bears,"  "The  Three  Pigs,"  "The 
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Three  Kittens,"  "The  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff"  and  "Chicken  Little."  They  enjoy  simple  Bible  stories  too. 
Nursery  rhymes  and  short  poems  about  animals  and  children  like  themselves  have  an  appeal  through 
their  "melody  and  movement."  It  is  usually  the  sound  of  poetry — its  rhythm  and  jingle,  its  tune  and  move- 
ment— that  kindergarten  children  find  most  appealing.  Stories  may  be  told  or  read  but  in  either  case  the 
teacher  should  know  the  story  well,  have  a  genuine  feeling  for  it  and  a  desire  to  share  it  with  others. 
Sincerity,  simplicity,  and  genuine  appreciation  should  characterize  the  story-telling  and  the  sharing  of 
poetry  with  children. 

Many  of  the  literature  activities  are  related  to  the  center  of  interest.  They  include: 

Listening  to  stories  told  and  read. 

Listening  to  poems  and  jingles. 

Betelling  stories. 

Dramatizing  stories. 

Playing  with  stick  puppets. 

Making  a  class  storybook. 

Illustrating  stories. 

Making  simple  puppets. 

Making  costumes  and  scenery  from  simple  dramatizations. 

Drawing  and  cutting  out  story  characters  to  use  on  the  flannelgraph. 

Looking  at  picture  books. 

Pre-Reading  Activities 


I M 


The  purpose  of  the  program  is  reading  readiness 


A  formal  reading  program  has  no  place  in  the  kindergarten.  There  are  more  important  things  to 
be  accomplished  at  this  level. 
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However,  many  kindergarten  children  are  interested  in  reading  and  some  may  actually  be  able 
to  read.  This  interest  and  ability  should  be  kept  alive  without  actually  making  a  place  for  reading  instruc- 
tion in  the  daily  program. 

The  teacher  must  understand  the  factors  involved  in  learning  to  read  in  order  to  pace  rather 
than  force  readiness  for  the  formal  reading  program  of  the  first  grade.  There  should  be  no  direct  or  group 
instruction. 


Every  experience,  from  discovering  that  snow  becomes  water  when  it  melts  (development  of 
powers  of  observation  and  reasoning),  to  learning  that  one  gets  along  better  when  he  shares  (social 
maturation)  contributes  to  readiness  for  reading.  The  broader  experiences,  the  better  the  preparation. 
Physical  factors  which  affect  reading  readiness  are: 

Age:  Chronological  age  does  not  determine  readiness.  The  average  child  seems  ready  for  learning 
to  read  at  about  six  and  one-half  years  but  some  are  ready  earlier  and  some  later. 

Vision:  Young  children  are  usually  far-sighted.  Through  gradual  maturation  the  child  becomes 
able  to  focus  at  the  distance  required  for  reading.  Visual  maturity  will  affect  the  ability 
of  the  child  to  see  likenesses  and  differences  in  size  and  shape,  to  distinguish  colors,  and 
to  develop  visual   memory  and   eye-hand  co-ordination. 

Hearing:  The  children  come  to  kindergarten  with  wide  differences  in  their  experiences  with 
sound.  Some  have  listened  only  to  natural  sounds,  thunder,  rain,  etc. — others  have 
heard  poetry,  stories  and  music  and  shared  these  listening  experiences  with  adults. 
Some  lack  maturation  and  this  may  cause  continued  baby  talk  or  faulty  enunciation, 
which  will  be  a  hinderance  in  learning  to  read.  Others  may  have  a  hearing  defect. 

General  Health:  The  general  health  and  the  nutritional  status  of  the  child  will  determine  his 
energy  level.  An  unhealthy  or  tired  child  cannot  get  the  most  from  his  kindergarten 
experiences. 

Muscular  Control:  Muscular  development  and  co-ordination  determines  success  in  many  ways 
and  a  deficiency  may  even  limit  social  contact. 

Social  and  Emotional  Factors: 

A  child  who  is  emotionally  secure  will  learn  to  read  more  readily  than  the  child  who  is  worried 
or  upset.  The  teacher  must  be  alert  for  signs  of  emotional  and  social  insecurity  for  it  is  in  this  field  that 
the  kindergarten  can  make  one  of  its  greatest  contributions  to  reading  readiness.  An  emotionally  unstable 
child  may  have  difficulties  with  reading  even  though  he  possesses  the  necessary  basic  skills.  The  kindergarten 
teacher  should  create  situations  in  which  the  emotionally  or  socially  maladjusted  child  will  become  happy 
and  confident. 

Mental  and  Intellectual  Factors: 

There  is  a  positive  relationship  between  success  in  reading  and  the  experiences  the  child  has 
had  with  adults,  e.g.,  being  read  to,  discussing  books,  papers  and  magazines,  play  and  kindergarten 
experiences.  Attention  span  is  closely  related  to  the  experience  and  maturity  of  the  child. 
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Teacher's  Role  in  Pre-Reading 

Careful  planning  is   essential  to  the  success  of  the  pre-reading  year.  The  kindergarten  teacher 
should: 

— be  familiar  with  the  Grade  One  reading  program  so  that  she  will  know  how  to  help  each  child 
to  prepare  for  it  and  so  that  there  will  be  no  infringement. 

— become  acquainted  with  her  class  so  that  she  is  aware  of  the  level  of  readiness  attained  by 
each  child  prior  to  kindergarten.  An  understanding  of  the  nursery  school  child  and  the  nursery 
school  program  is  important  in  determining  such  readiness.  The  teacher  can  then  gauge  the 
kindergarten  experiences  to  the  level  of  the  child.  Because  each  child  begins  at  his  own  level 
of  maturity  each  will  reach  a  different  degree  of  readiness  by  the  end  of  the  term. 

— After  determining  the  maturation  levels  of  the  child  the  teacher  must  plan  her  kindergarten 
program  so  that  each  may  grow  at  his  own  pace.  Pre-reading  activities  are  a  normal,  natural 
part  of  the  kindergarten  day  and  include  such  activities  as  using  books,  dictating  stories  and 
experiences,    interpreting   pictures,    in    fact  the  entire  language  program. 

Skills    necessary   to    learning    reading    should  thus  develop  through  the  day-to-day  program. 
These  are: 

— Ability  to  distinguish  colors,  e.g.,  "Jane  has  a  new  blue  sweater  today.  It  is  just  like  Mary's.  Is 
anyone  else  wearing  blue  today?" 

— Ability   to    distinguish   likenesses    and    differences  in  size  and  shape. 

— Development  of  visual  memory. 

— Improvement  in  eye-hand  co-ordination  and  left-right  progression. 

— Ability  to  discriminate  as  to  position  especially  in  relation  to  himself. 

- — Ability  to  distinguish  sounds  (auditory  perception).  These  experiences  build  a  foundation  for 
the  phonetic  instruction  that  will  be  part  of  the  child's  elementary  schooling. 

— Growth  in  vocabulary,  improvement  in  sentence  structure  and  the  ability  to  tell  a  story.  These 
have  been  dealt  with  in  the  section  entitled  Speaking  and  Listening. 

Reading  readiness  workbooks  should  not  be  used  in  the  pre-reading  year.  A  full  kindergarten 
program  developed  to  give  the  child  abundant  experiences  and  to  develop  concepts  which  lead  to 
readiness  is  usually  adequate.  If  the  teacher's  edition  of  such  books  is  used  as  a  guide  it  should  only  be 
one  that  is  never  used  in  Grade  One.  The  teacher  should  understand  the  psychology  of  what  is  being  done. 
Such  teacher's  editions  may  be  used  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  term  but  only  as  a  supplement  to  all  other 
pre-reading  activities. 

Reading  readiness  charts,  such  as  those  by  Winston  and  Ideal,  and  big  pictures  that  tell  stories 
(published  by  Macmillan  and  found  in  Child  Education)  are  more  useful  in  the  pre-reading  year  than 
the  reading  readiness  workbooks. 

Practical  suggestions  for  developing  and  reading  readiness  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  manual. 

Writing  Readiness 

No  formal  instruction  in  writing  is  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  kindergarten.  The  kindergarten 
child  must  not  be  forced  to  write  but  rather  be  led  to  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  writing  in  day  to  day 
living.  His  desire  to  write  will  then  be  spontaneous.  The  children  will  come  with  a  wide  range  of  interest 
and  ability  in  writing  depending  upon  home  environment  and  physical  and  mental  maturity. 

Writing  readiness  is  closely  associated  with  reading  readiness  and  the  entire  language  arts  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  a  separate  subject. 

As  the  child  develops  writing  readiness  he  will  progress  through  the  following  stages: 

1.  Developing  an  interest  in  and  an  understanding  of  the  functions  of  writing.  Many  children 
will  have  come  to  this  stage  prior  to  kindergarten.  The  teacher  labels  books  and  lockers,  writes 
notes  to  parents,  and  prints  stories  and  experiences,  thus  helping  each  child  to  see  the  need 
for  writing. 
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2.  Watching  as  the  teacher  provides  a  good  model.  The  teacher  must  know  accepted  manuscript 
forms  and  use  them  in  all  of  her  writing.  Parents  arc  often  confused  as  to  what  manuscript 
writing  is.  It  may  be  helpful  to  provide  them  with  a  sample  alphabet.  The  suggested  forms 
are  found  in   the   Handwriting  Guide   o?  the  Department  of  Education. 

3.  Development  of  motor  co-ordination.  At  the  same  time  that  his  experiences  are  establishing 
a  need  and  a  desire  for  writing  the  child  uses  such  materials  as  clay,  finger  paint,  paint 
brushes,  blocks,  crayons,  puzzles,  hammers,  nails,  paste  and  scissors  in  his  daily  activities. 
Since  these  involve  arm  and  finger  movements,  eye-hand  co-ordination  and  muscular  control, 
he  is  developing  his  motor  co-ordination.  This  is  his  physical  preparation. 

4.  Beginning  to  write.  Some  kindergarten  children  will  acquire  the  experience,  interest  and  the 
intellectual,  physical  and  emotional  maturity  necessary  for  beginning  writing.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  teacher  should  begin  formal  instruction  during  the  term.  The  child  who  wants 
to  write  must  be  encouraged.  If  he  wants  to  write  his  name,  the  teacher  should  show  him 
how,  using  accepted  manuscript  forms.  She  should  not  become  concerned  if  the  first  writing 
done  by  the  child  consists  of  letters  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  scattered  about  on  the  page. 
As  the  child  develops  more  control  he  will  gradually  succeed  in  making  his  writing  more 
and  more  like  the  model  set  by  the  teacher.  Most  children  at  five  will  be  satisfied  with  having 
learned  to  write  their  names,  and  some  may  not  even  reach  this  stage.  However,  the  teacher 
may  observe  the  more  mature  child  copying  letters  and  words  from  charts,  labels  and  even 
books  during  the  self-directed  activity  period.  This  is  not  wrong.  The  teacher  does  not  dis- 
courage or  interfere.  She  should  encourage  and  praise  him  for  his  efforts  without  putting 
stress  on  the  activity  as  this  might  make  other  less  mature  children  feel  that  they  too  must 
write. 

Two  phases  of  writing  readiness  that  require  some  comment  are: 

1.  Reversals 

2.  Handedness 

Reversals 

Many  young  children  reverse  letters  and  often  entire  words  in  their  first  writing.  The  kinder- 
garten teacher  should  not  become  unduly  concerned.  She  must  endeavor  to  make  sure  that  each  child 
sees  her  writing  from  left  to  right  and  that  he  has  ample  opportunity  to  develop  visual  memory  and 
eye-hand  co-ordination.  As  children  practice  using  writing  in  Grade  One,  these  reversals  usually  disappear. 

Handedness 

Although  there  are  conflicting  opinions  regarding  handedness  it  is  important  that  each  child  be 
encouraged  to  write  with  his  right  hand.  Some  children  have  no  hand  preference  when  they  come  to 
kindergarten.  The  teacher  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  a  child  to  use  his  left  hand  if  he  is  just  as 
proficient  with  the  right.  When  she  sees  a  child  using  his  left  hand  she  should  suggest,  "Try  using  the 
scissors  in  your  right  hand."  If  the  child  makes  the  transfer  with  ease,  well  and  good.  If  he  persists  in  using 
his  left  hand  then  it  is  best  not  to  interfere  further. 

The  child  who  is  definitely  left-handed  needs  special  help  in  making  adjustments  in  the  position 
of  paper  and  pencil.  To  avoid  a  writing  hook  let  the  child  place  the  paper  in  a  comfortable  position.  He 
should  grasp  the  pencil  slightly  higher  than  the  right-handed  child  and  learn  to  start  at  the  left  side  of 
page.  The  pencil  should  point  to  his  left  shoulder. 
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Singing  time  is  informal  and  happy 


CHAPTER    6 
MUSIC  AND   RHYTHMS 

Aims 

Music  in  the  kindergarten  should  bring  much  satisfaction  to  the  child.  The  emphasis  should 
always  be  on  enjoyment  rather  than  upon  an  improvement  in  technique.  Through  musical  activities,  we 
expect  the  child  to  gain  in  self-assurance.  For  the  shy  child,  group  singing,  mimetics  and  free  response 
to  music  are  very  helpful  in  leading  him  to  express  himself  more  freely  and  certainly.  For  the  aggressive 
child  group  singing  will  teach  him  to  defer  his  own  immediate  interests  to  those  of  the  group.  Group 
work  in  mimetics,  singing  and  rhythms  becomes  a  pleasant  means  of  teaching  social  values  for  it  is  in 
this  kind  of  activity  that  the  child  gains  his  satisfaction  from  doing  something  not  as  an  individual  but 
as  part  of  a  group. 

Through  music  and  rhythms  the  child  in  the  kindergarten  should  increase  his  skill  in: 

(a)  listening  to  music 

(b)  singing  alone  and  in  a  group 

(c)  responding  to  rhythm 

(d)  interpreting   music   through   bodily   movement 

(e)  reproducing  rhythms 

(f)  creating  simple  musical  patterns. 

Kinds  of  Activity 

Group  singing,  action  songs,  singing  games,  creative  movement,  mimetics,  story  plays,  rhythm 
band  and  listening. 

1.     Songs,  Action  Songs  and  Singing  Games 

Not  all  children  will  have  found  their  singing  voices  by  the  time  they  come  to  kindergarten.  At 
first,  therefore,  not  too  much  stress  should  be  placed  upon  securing  true  pitch  or  a  pleasing  tonal  quality. 
If  the  teacher  has  a  true,  pleasant  singing  voice,  it  will  do  much  to  encourage  good  singing  among  the 
pupils.  Those  children  who  have  not  found  their  singing  voice  may  be  placed  near  the  teacher  or  the 
piano. 

The  record  player  can  be  used  very  effectively  as  an  added  means  of  teaching  new  songs 
when  the  teacher  is  neither  an  accomplished  pianist  nor  has  confidence  in  her  ability  to  reproduce 
accurately  the  required  melody. 

Singing  should  comprise  three  main  activities:  (a)  singing  familiar  songs,  (b)  learning  new  songs, 
(c)  making  up  simple  songs.  When  the  children  first  come  to  kindergarten,  familiar  songs  should  make 
up  a  generous  part  of  the  program.  New  songs  may  be  introduced  quite  early,  however.  It  is  best  for 
the  teacher  to  play  and  sing  a  new  song  over  several  times  before  having  the  children  try  to  sing  it.  The 
aim  of  group  singing  is  to  have  the  children  build  up  a  repertoire  of  songs  which  they  know  well.  The 
words  of  the  song  should  be  discussed  with  the  children  so  that  they  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
song.  After  they  have  heard  the  song  often  enough  to  become  familiar  with  the  melody,  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  sing  along  with  the  teacher.  Creating  simple  melodies  might  prove  to  be  a  slightly 
more  difficult  activity  for  the  child  to  learn.  Yet  many  children  sing  to  themselves  as  they  play.  It  is 
this  simple,  repetitious,  spontaneous  kind  of  melody  line  that  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
develop,  not  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  produce  a  well-developed  melody,  but  that  they  will  find 
pleasure  in  producing  rudimentary  tunes. 
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These  "songs"  are  sometimes  little  more  than  musically  intoned  phrases  which  the  child  sings 
over  and  over  as  he  is  preoccupied  with  some  routine  activity.  Occasionally  the  teacher  may  quietly  go 
to  the  piano  and  underline  the  melody  by  playing  it  as  the  child  sings.  At  other  times  the  teacher  may 
carry  on  a  "singing"  conversation  with  the  children. 

For  example  after  clean-up  time,  following  work  time,  the  teacher  might  play  a  triad  in  C  Major 
and  sing  "Are  you  ready?  Are  you  ready?  Are  you  ready  now?"  To  which  children  will  reply  "Yes 
we're  ready — yes  we're  ready — yes  we're  ready  now".  No  intricate  melodic  lines  emerge  from  these 
exchanges;  the  musical  result  is  more  like  a  chant  or  recitative,  and  these  operatic  vignettes  are  never 
prolonged.    The    children,   however,    enjoy   composing  the  response  to  these  musical  questions. 

Choosing  songs  for  the  kindergarten  should  present  no  problem  for  the  teacher.  They  will 
often  be  related  to  the  center  of  interest.  There  are  available  several  excellent  books  of  songs  appropriate 
to  the  kindergarten  age-group.  As  a  guide  to  good  songs  for  use  in  the  kindergarten,  the  following  sug- 
gestions may  be  helpful.  Children  enjoy  songs  which  have  simple,  understandable  words  with  plenty  of 
repetition.  The  melodic  line  should  be  straightforward  with  short,  simple  musical  phrases  and  no  awkward 
intervals.  The  range  should  not  be  so  great  that  it  challenges  the  singing  ability  of  the  child. 

The  recommended  range  is  from  middle  C  to  D  above  C  or  the  D  above  C  which  is  one 
octave  above  middle  C.  While  the  foregoing  may  act  as  a  guide  for  choosing  songs  for  the  kindergarten, 
the  teacher  should  not  hestitate  to  use  material  which  does  not  conform  to  these  standards  if  it  suits  the 
needs  of  the  class  and  the  children  enjoy  it. 

Children  like  simple  action  songs  or  singing  games.  Many  children  will  already  know  some 
singing  games  when  they  come  to  kindergarten.  Standard  favorites  such  as  "The  Farmer  in  the  Dell",  "Go 
in  and  out  the  Windows",  "Ring-a-Round-a-Rosie",  and  "I  Wrote  a  Letter  to  my  Love"  are  good  singing 
games  to  start  with  because  many  of  the  children  already  know  them.  There  are  also  many  variations 
of  the  standard  favorites  which  the  teacher  may  try  with  the  children.  The  teacher  and  class  may 
compose  their  own  variations.  If  some  children  do  not  know  the  songs  or  actions  they  may  at  first  watch 
those  who  do.  Rut  they  should  be  included  in  the  group  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  of  the  more  popular 
action  songs  are: 

Here  We  Go  Round  the  Mulberry  Rush 

Did  you  Ever  See  a  Lassie? 

Oats,  Peas,  Reans   and  Rarley  Grow 

Looby-Loo 

The  Muffin  Man 

The  procedure  for  teaching  action  songs  and  singing  games  is  the  same  as  that  for  teaching 
songs.  In  action  songs  the  children  may  sometimes  suggest  the  action  they  think  will  fit  the  words. 

2.     Mimetics  and  Creative  Movement 

This  group  of  activities  emphasizes  the  child's  response  to  rhythm  and  to  the  "mood"  of  the 
music.  The  simplest  of  these  responses  are  walking,  marching,  running,  hopping  or  skipping  in  time  to 
the  music.  The  teacher  may  play  the  piano  or  a  recording  and  suggest  the  kind  of  movement  which  is 
represented  by  the  music.  When  the  children  have  learned  to  distinguish  different  types  of  rhythm  the 
teacher  needs  only  to  play  the  music  and  let  the  children  themselves  decide  what  kind  of  action  suits 
the  beat. 

In  mimetics,  the  children  imitate  the  movement  of  various  familiar  things  or  animals.  Music 
which  "sounds"  like  the  object  or  animal  is  played,  while  the  children  move  rhythmically  with  imitative 
gestures.  In  this  type  of  activity,  also,  the  clue  to  the  appropriate  action  may  come  from  the  teacher, 
but  often  it  is  suggested  by  the  children.  Since  the  music  is  rhythmic  the  mimetic  action  usually  involves 
some  accompanying  rhythmic  movement.  For  example,  "giant"  music  usually  results  in  children  marching 
around  with  slow,  ponderous  strides  and  a  heavy  tread.  Some  rhythmic  and  mimetic  activities  are  listed 
below.  Appropriate  music  for  these  and  many  other  activities  may  be  found  in  the  reference  books  listed 
at  the  end  of  this  section. 
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Basic  Responses  to  Rhythms 


Walking 
Running 
Marching 

Mimetic  Activities 

Animals 
Kangaroo  Hop 
Elephant  Walk 
Duck  Waddle 
Squirrel  Scamper 
Rabbit  Hop 
Camel  Walk 


Skipping 
Hopping 
Galloping 


Toys 

Rockinghorse 
Bouncing  Ball 
Rag  Doll 
Jack-in-the-Box 
See-saw 


Jumping  Swaying 

Clapping  Tip-toe  marching 

Tapping  Gliding  and  sliding 


People  and  Everyday  Things 

Airplane 

Train 

Windmill 

Giants 

Indians 

Grandfather's  Clock 

Rock-a-Bye-Baby 


In  creative  movement,  music  is  played  and  the  children  encouraged  to  interpret  what  they 
hear  by  body  movement.  This  activity  should  be  free  and  spontaneous.  The  children  are  allowed  to 
move  without  any  direction  or  suggestions  from  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  interferes  in  any  way 
spontaneity  is  lost.  References  at  the  end  of  this  section  will  give  suggestions  for  music  which  may  be 
used  in  creative  movement. 

3.  Story  Plays  with  Music 

Rhythms  and  mimetics  may  be  combined  to  tell  a  story.  Stories  arising  from  the  center  of  interest 
are  often  used.  E.g.  the  teacher  tells  a  story  about  going  to  the  circus  and  as  she  mentions  the  different 
animals  she  plays  appropriate  music  while  the  children  move  about  doing  an  elephant  walk,  a  kangaroo 
hop  or  whatever  is  suggested  in  the  story  and  by  the  music.  Some  of  the  childhood  fairy  tales  can  also 
be  done  through  rhythmics  and  mimetics.  Usually  all  the  children  will  imitate  the  same  action  at  the 
same  time,  but  as  a  variation,  certain  children  may  be  assigned  roles  in  the  play.  The  plot  should  be 
kept  simple.  The  story  should  involve  activities  within  the  interests  of  the  child  of  kindergarten  age  and 
the  movements  should  be  "large"  and  "free". 

4.  Rhythm  Band 

The  rhythm  band   offers   the   child   an   opportunity  to  express  his  natural  feeling  for  rhythm. 

In  rhythm  band  activities  the  child  learns  to  appreciate  the  contribution  of  others  to  the  success 
of  a  group  project.  He  also  learns  to  co-operate  with  others  in  a  common  endeavor  and  the  discipline 
of  waiting  his  turn  to  use  an  instrument. 

Instruments  for  the  rhythm  band  .  are:  rhythm  sticks,  rattles,  bells,  jingle  sticks,  tambourines, 
castanets,  cymbals,  triangle  and  drum. 

Although  all  these  instruments  may  be  purchased  from  music  stores  or  kindergarten  supply 
houses  many  may  be  made  by  the  teacher  or  class. 

Rhythm  Sticks  are  pairs  of  rounded  sticks  about  twelve  inches  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  are  sanded  smooth  and  are  played  by  holding  one  firmly  in  one  hand  and  striking  across  it  with  the 
other. 

Rattles  may  be  proper  rhythm  band  rattles  but  they  could  also  be  inexpensive  baby  rattles.  Empty  salt 
cartons   containing  several  beans  make   a  good  substitute. 

Bells  are  usually  in  clusters  like  sleigh  bells.  They  may  be  nailed  on  a  stick  and  they  then  become  jingle- 
sticks. 

Tambourines  are  actually  a  small  drum-like  affair  with  a  skin  stretched  over  one  end.  Usually  "jingles" 
are  set  in  them  around  the  sides.  Thus  they  make  a  tapping  and  jingling  sound  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  a  suitable  homemade  tambourine. 
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Castanets  are  two  small  pieces  of  wood  which  are  fastened  to  the  hand  so  that  they  can  move  freely. 
They  are  played  by  striking  one  piece  against  the  other  with  the  finger  tips.  They  usually  come  in 
pairs,  one  Castanet  being  held  in  each  hand. 

Cymbals  are  a  pair  of  shaped  metal  discs  with  handles  at  the  center.  They  are  played  by  striking  together. 
They  may  be  used  singly  and  struck  with  a  rhythm  stick.  Pot  lids  and  handles  may  be  used  but 
may  not  be  as  resonant  as  proper  cymbals. 

Triangle  is  a  metal  bar  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle.  It  is  held  suspended  by  a  cord  held  in  the  hand 
and  played  by  striking  it  with  a  straight  metal  bar. 

Drum.  There  are  many  types  of  drums.  A  proper  skin  produces  the  best  sound  but  the  body  of  the  drum 
may  be  made  from  a  nail  keg.  The  skin  must  be  stretched  tightly  over  the  head  of  the  drum  and  held 
firmly  in  place.  The  drum  may  be  played  by  striking  it  with  the  open  hand  or  with  a  drum  stick. 

There  should  be  enough  instruments  for  at  least  half  of  the  group  to  play  at  one  time.  Instru- 
ments that  are  easy  to  handle  and  that  keep  noise  at  a  minimum  should  predominate.  Several  pairs  of 
rhythm    sticks,    tambourines    and   bells    may   be   included  with  one  drum  and  one  or  two  sets  of  cymbals. 

How  to  Begin 

Before  beginning  with  the  rhythm  band  the  children  should  have  many  experiences  with  rhythms. 
They  will  have  had  an  opportunity  to  move  to  various  rhythms  and  to  clap  to  the  rhythm  of  a  piece  of 
music  so  that  the  transition  to  beating  time  with  instruments  will  follow  easily. 

When  the  teacher  begins  to  organize  the  band  she  should  begin  with  small  groups.  The  rest  of 
the  children  can  clap  time  while  the  others  play.  Children  who  are  not  rhythmic  will  learn  by  observa- 
tion. It  is  well  to  try  to  choose  children  that  have  a  good  sense  of  rhythm  to  demonstrate  at  first. 

Introduce  one  instrument  at  a  time.  Tell  the  children  the  name  of  the  instrument  and  how  it  is 
handled  and  played.  Then  allow  the  children  to  experiment  with  it.  Play  a  selection  with  a  strong 
rhythmic  beat  on  the  piano  and  have  the  class  clap  the  rhythm.  Then  allow  one  or  more  of  the  children 
to  accompany  with  the  instrument.  Proceed  in  this  way  until  the  children  feel  familiar  with  all  of  the 
instruments. 

When  the  children  become  skilful  in  playing  instruments  of  the  rhythm  band,  the  teacher  can 
make  some  attempts  at  interpreting  the  music.  In  addition  to  loud  and  soft  playing  it  might  be  possible 
to  have  the  children  decide  which  kind  of  rhythm  instrument  to  use  in  interpreting  various  kinds  of 
music.  Bhythm  band  music  is  contained  in  references  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

Children  should  be  allowed  to  experiment  with  musical  instruments.  It  may  be  possible  to 
allow  this  during  the  self-directed  activity  period.  Children  should  be  allowed  to  experiment  with  sounds 
on  the  piano.  A  small  xylophone  or  marimba  will  also  provide  the  children  with  an  opportunity  to  explore 
musical  sounds.  They  will  probably  try  to  pick  out  tunes  or  even  make  up  little  tunes.  This  kind  of 
activity  should  never  be  discouraged  as  long  as  it  does  not  disturb  other  members  of  the  kindergarten. 

5.     Listening 

Listening  to  music  without  any  apparent  response  will  make  up  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
program  devoted  to  music  and  rhythms.  The  children,  however,  should  have  some  opportunities  to  listen 
to  interesting  music.  Listening  is  never  a  passive  thing,  and  the  teacher  should  train  the  children  to  listen 
to  music  with  some  discrimination.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  indulges  in  analysis  of  musical 
selections  carried  far  beyond  the  children's  interest  and  comprehension.  Children  are  encouraged  to 
listen  to  the  music  and  tell  what  it  sounds  like.  Some  music  may  sound  to  the  child  like  bouncing  balls, 
or  buzzing  bees,  or  raindrops  or  some  other  familiar  sound.  The  teacher  may  sometimes  tell  the  children 
what  to  listen  for  in  a  musical  selection.  For  this  reason  strictly  programmatic  music  is  probably  better 
than  pure  music.  Music  which  not  only  has  a  simple  program,  but  also  has  imitative  sounds  may  delight 
children  if  they  are  told  to  listen  in  the  music  for  the  "lion  roaring",  the  "rabbit  hopping",  or  the 
"cuckoo-clock  sounding". 
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In  Ferde  Grofe's  Grand  Canyon  Suite,  for  example,  "On  the  Trail"  has  a  rhythm  that  is  un- 
mistakably the  clip-clop  of  horses  as  they  plod  along.  The  "March  of  the  Toys"  from  Victor  Herbert's 
Babes  in  Toyland  is  another  piece  of  music  which  tells  a  story. 
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13.  SINGING  FUN:   (Webster  Pub.   Co.) 

14.  SONGS  AND  SILHOUETTES:   (Gordon  V.  Thompson) 

15.  TOGETHER  WE  SING:  Fullerton  M.  and  Wolfe,  I.  (Follett,  Chicago) 

16.  THE   KINDERGARTEN   BOOK:   Pitts,   Glenn,  and  Watters  (Ginn). 

Records 

1.  CHILDHOOD  RHYTHMS,  Series  I  and  IX:  Ruth  Evans  (Book  Society  of  Canada) 

2.  MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS:   (Gage) 

3.  MUSIC,  RHYTHMS,  AND  GAMES:  Weiland  (Ryerson) 

4.  MUSIC   ROUND  THE   CLOCK:   Wolfe,  Krone  and  Fullerton  (Ryerson) 

5.  SINGING   GAMES   FOR   CHILDREN:   Hamlin  and  Gussford  (Willis  Music  Co.) 

6.  SONGS   FOR   RHYTHMIC   EXPRESSIONS:   James  Pheobe  (The  Author,  Box  134,  Pacific  Palisades, 
California) 

7.  SONGS  FROM  THE  KINDERGARTEN  BOOK:  Pitts,  Glenn,  and  Watters  (Ginn) 

8.  SOUNDS    AROUND    US:    (Gage)    Recommended   for   reading   readiness    (discrimination    between 
sounds) 

N.B.  "Listening"  records  can  be  chosen  according  to  the  center  of  interest  being  studied.  Some  excellent 
ones  are: 

Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee  Dance  from  Orpheus 

Waltz  of  the  Flowers  Nutcracker  Suite 

Peter  and  the  Wolf 
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Five-year-olds   are  imaginative 


CHAPTER    7 
PLAY 

"A  child's  play  is  his  way  of  exploring  and  experimenting  while  he  builds  up  relations  with 
the  world  and  with  himself.  Play  is  a  learning  activity.  It  serves  the  function  of  a  non-verbal  mode  of 
communication  or  a  figurative  language  which  satisfies  a  felt  need  of  young'  children.  Play  is  educative 
because  while  thus  employed  the  child  is  self-directed,  wholly  involved  and  completely  absorbed.  It 
secures  concentration  for  a  great  length  of  time.  It  develops  initiative,  imagination  and  intense  interest. 
There  is  tremendous  intellectual  ferment,  as  well  as  complete  emotional  involvement.  No  other  activity 
motivates  repetition  more  thoroughly.  No  other  activity  improves  personality  so  markedly.  No  other 
activity  calls  so  fully  on  the  resources  of  effort  and  energy  which  lie  latent  in  the  human  being.  Play  is 
the  most  complete  of  all  the  educational  processes  for  it  influences  the  intellect,  the  emotions  and  the 
body  of  the  child.  It  is  the  only  activity  in  which  the  whole  educational  process  is  fully  consummated, 
when  experience  induces   learning  and  learning  produces  wisdom  and  character." 

Dr.   N.   V.   Scarf  e  at  ACE  I   Conference,   1962 

Value  of  Play 

The  social  training  that  is  secured  in  kindergarten  classes  through  play  is  of  great  educational 
value.  Children  at  this  stage  may  lack  muscular  co-ordination,  grow  rapidly,  tire  easily,  be  very  active 
and  relax  quickly.  Like  children  at  all  stages,  they  learn  through  their  own  experiences.  Some  may  be 
timid  in  approaching  new  experiences,  emotionally  unstable  and  have  little  perseverance.  Attention 
span  is  often  short  and  their  concepts  of  time  and  number  are  weak.  They  memorize  easily,  enjoy 
repetition,  are  creative  and  have  vivid  imaginations.  They  may  tend  to  be  individualistic,  non-co-operative 
and  self-centered  and  show  little  interest  in  competition.  Play  contributes  to  the  social,  emotional  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  child.  Play  is  his  education — his  work.  Toys  and  play  materials  are  his  tools. 
To  encourage  imitative  and  imaginative  tendencies  and  to  provide  for  physical  movement,  ample 
opportunity  must  be  given  for  individual  and  group  activities  indoor  and  out.  Play  is  closely  associated 
with  self-directed  activities. 

Aims  of  the  Play  Period 

During   the   play   period   the    children   learn  to 

— participate    with    satisfaction    in    group    activities. 

— develop  self-control  and  self-confidence. 

— accept    responsibility,    develop    sportsmanship,  leadership. 

— develop  muscular  control  and  skill,  broaden  their  motor  experiences. 

— become   aware   of   the  need  for  safety. 

The  Role  of  the  Teacher 

The  teacher  describes  a  new  game  in  simple  accurate  terms.  She  demonstrates  if  necessary  but 
gives  the  children  a  chance  to  use  their  intellectual  capacities  by  listening  and  thinking. 

She   guards   against   over-exertion   from  excitement. 

The  teacher  plans  so  that  play  progresses  from  the  simple  short  games  to  more  involved  and 
longer  activities. 

She  understands  that  at  five  highly  competitive  games  may  be  distressing. 

The  shy  child  is  encouraged  and  helped  to  find  his  place  in  the  group.  The  confident  is  led 
to  understand  that  he  cannot  always  be  first. 
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The  teacher  chooses  musical  games  that  are  rhythmical  and  have  a  simple  vocabulary,  often 
repetitive. 

The  teacher  helps  each  child  to  develop  good  posture  and  is  alert  for  signs  of  deviation  trom 
normal  health. 

The  teacher  is  patient,  understanding,  benevolent  and  appreciative  of  the  essential  place  of  play 
in  the  child's  search  for  orientation  to  his  world  and  for  self-discovery. 

Equipment 

All  play  equipment  should  fulfill  a  need  in  the  kindergarten  child.  There  should  be  ample  equip- 
ment and  materials  for  developing  large  muscles,  developing  small  muscles,  and  dramatic  and  creative 
play. 

a.  Indoor  equipment  should  include  some  of  the  following:  bean  bags,  balls,  skipping  ropes, 
hoops,  wooden  blocks  of  assorted  sizes,  lumber,  hammer  and  nails,  saws,  dress-up  materials, 
clay,  poster  paint,  crayons,  pastels,  pencils,  sewing  materials,  glue,  scissors,  chalk  and  boards, 
painting  and  drawing  easels,  plasticine,  a  variety  of  paper  including  gummed  posters  and 
newsprint,  bottle  tops,  pipe  cleaners,  checkers,  pegs  and  peg  boards,  a  toy  clock. 

b.  Outdoor  equipment.  Play  should  take  place  outdoors  as  often  as  weather  permits.  Good  out- 
door equipment  for  the  five-year-old  includes  a  grassy  or  paved  area,  a  sand  lot,  a  tree  for 
climbing,  monkey  bars,  boards,  ladders,  swings,  slides,  gardening  equipment,  automobile  tires, 
ropes,  saw  horses,  large  wooden  and  cardboard  packing  cases,  tricycles  and  large  blocks. 

Procedures  and  Types  of  Activities 

Whenever  the  weather  permits,  the  play  period  should  be  held  out-of-doors.  Although  the  play 
activity  should  not  at  all  times  be  subject  to  teacher  direction,  it  should  certainly  be  supervised.  If  the 
playground  is  equipped  with  swings,  teeters,  slides,  sandboxes,  etc.,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  accidents.  A  period  of  free  play  (or  self-directed  activity)  usually  begins  when  the  child  arrives 
at  school.  Each  child  may  choose  his  own  activity,  material,  equipment  and  companions.  He  uses  his  time 
to  exchange  greetings,  to  explore,  to  observe,  to  take  care  of  things  in  the  room,  to  enjoy  books,  to  share 
a  toy  or  game  brought  from  home,  to  initiate  or  take  part  in  a  dramatic  activity,  or  play  with  material 
and  equipment  in  the  room.  The  teacher's  part  here  is  to  be  interested  and  friendly  but  casual. 

Suitable  Games 

Games  may  be  classified  into  two  main  categories: 

Motivated  Games:  These  can  be  related  to  a  planned  center  of  interest  such  as  "The  Farm,"  "The 
Zoo,"  or  "Spring,"  or  they  may  arise  from  an  immediate  unplanned  interest  such  as  a  birthday  in  the 
class,  the  weather,  or  a  picture  brought  by  a  child. 

These  games  include  sense  games  for  ear  and  eye  training  and  mental  gymnastics. 

Mimetic  Games  that  are  motivated  include  duck  waddle,  bear  walk,  tree  sway,  frog  jump,  horse 
gallop,  jack-in-the-box,  ironing,  climb  ladder,  birds  fly,  climb  stairs,  pulling  sled,  wash  clothes,  swim, 
rowing,  sawing,  train,  jumping  rope,  airplane  flying,  sweeping,  hoeing,  doll  walking,  digging  hole,  push- 
ing grocery  cart,  picking  flowers,  going  wading,  riding  tricyle,  pump  water,  chop  wood,  painting  a  wall, 
skating. 

Mimetic  story  plays  should  have  simple  plots,  be  related  to  the  child's  experience,  and  make  use 
of  large  muscles.  For  example,  instead  of  sawing  as  an  imitative  activity,  the  children  might  make  a 
play  involving  dressing,  driving  out  to  the  woods,  walking  through  deep  snow  searching  for  a  tree,  cutting 
down  the  tree,  carrying  it  back  to  the  car,  driving  home.  Or  mimetic  story  plays  could  relate  to  special 
days,   the   seasons,  special  events,   activities   of   community  helpers  or  a  topic  from  the  center  of  interest. 
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Recreational  Games:  These  include: 

Active  Games — such  as  Call  Ball,  Fire  on  the  Mountain,  Rabbits  in  the  Pea  Patch  and  singing 
games. 

Creative  Games — Funny  Faces  (showing  reaction  to  various  words,  e.g.,  sad).  Make  Me  Move 
(teacher's  diction  indicates  manner  of  moving,  e.g.,  crawling  craftily,  etc.).  Who  Am  I?  (some 
pupils  impersonate  objects  or  animals  and  the  rest  guess  what  they  are). 

Dramatic  Play — Acting  out  nursery  rhymes  or  stories  told  by  teacher  or  "just  pretend"  activities 
that  spring  from  the  imagination  of  the  child. 

Suggested  games  for  kindergarten  children  and  instruction  for  some  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  manual. 

Most  of  the  games  referred  to  and  many  others  can  be  found  in  a  good  teacher's  reference.  Every 
teacher  should  have  at  least  one  of  the  references  found  in  the  Bibliography  for  Teachers,  as  well  as  the 
following: 

Laing,  M.— GAMES  AND  ACTIVITIES  FOR  INFANTS.  The  House  of  Grant  (Canada)  Ltd.,  29 
Mobile  Drive,  Toronto  16,  Ontario. 

Laing,    M.— PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    IN   THE    INFANT   SCHOOLS.    The   House   of   Grant 
(Canada)  Ltd.,  29  Mobile  Drive,  Toronto  16,  Ontario. 
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CHAPTER    8 


ART   IN  THE    KINDERGARTEN 


"Too  often  creativity  is  considered  synonymous  with  the  fine  arts.  Instead 
it  should  be  the  point  of  view  which  permeates  all  learning." 

Mildred  Landis:  CREATIVITY— A  PRECIOUS  POSSESSION. 

Child  Education  37:4  (1960)   155. 


While  creativity  is  often  related  to  art  and  music,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is 
possibility  for  creative  expression  in  every  area  of  the  kindergarten  program,  including  language,  art,  play 
and  music. 

Art  and  handwork  activities  have  values  in  that  they: 

— provide  a  means  for  self-expression  in  visual  form.  The  child  can,  through  his  art,  show  what 
he  thinks,  feels,  does,  sees  and  talks  about. 

— act  as  therapeutic  aids.  The  child  can  release  feelings  in  his  art  that  might  be  unacceptable  if 
expressed  in  any  other  way.  They  are  an  outlet  to  strong  feelings. 

— help  tjie  child  to  grow  socially.  Groups  form  from  common  interests  during  this  period.  They 
learn  to  share  materials  and  ideas  and  to  appreciate  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  others. 

— assist   in   intellectual    growth.    The   child  invents  ways  of  using  materials,  grows  in  language 
facility  as  he  talks  about  his  work,  and  discovers  how  to  solve  problems  that  arise. 

The  Role  of  the  Teacher 

It  is  the  task  of  the  kindergarten  teacher  to  create  an  environment  that  encourages  creative 
growth.  This  is  not  done  by  having  each  child  make  the  same  basket  with  the  same  materials  and  colored 
the  same  way.  A  variety  of  materials  will  be  displayed  so  that  when  the  need  for  an  Easter  basket  arises 
each  child  uses  his  own  ideas,  chooses  his  own  materials  and  so  is  entitled  to  the  self-satisfaction  gained 
from  the  creative  accomplishment.  The  teacher  does  not  insist  on  her  methods  being  used.  She  helps  a 
child  if  lie  needs  help  and  stimulates  the  unimaginative  child  by  asking  interesting  questions  about  what 
he  is  making.  She  creates  a  feeling  of  security  that  does  not  hamper  the  child  in  his  thinking,  imagining, 
choosing  or  making  of  decisions. 

The  teacher  provides  space,  materials,  and  time  for  unhurried,  satisfying  creative  experiences.  She 
helps  each  child  to  feel  that  he  has  succeeded  each  day  to  learn  to  accept  his  own  mistakes  and  to 
gradually  accept  responsibility  for  the  care  of  materials. 

The  teacher  may  find  it  necessary  to  interpret  the  child's  art  work  to  his  parents.  Many  parents 
are  only  aware  of  skill  and  do  not  recognize  the  value  of  creativity  whether  it  is  skilfully  done  or  not.  She 
may  find  it  necessary  to  warn  parents  regarding  the  dangers  of  coloring  books,  of  drawing  for  the  child, 
and  of  doing  too  much  for  him  as  this  can  stifle  his  creative  ability. 

The  kindergarten  child  will  pass  through  three  stages  of  development  in  his  creative  art.  Each 
child  has  his  own  rate  of  development  and  cannot  be  forced  into  a  new  stage. 

These  stages  are: 

1.  The  scribbling  stage.  This  stage  begins  when  a  child  first  starts  to  use  pencils,  crayons,  clay  or 
other  media.  It  usually  continues  until  about  the  fourth  year  but  some  kindergarten  children 
are  still  in  this  phase  of  their  development. 
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2.  The  second  step  is  reached  when  he  is  able  to  hold  the  tool  and  gain  some  control  of  the 
media. 

3.  Soon  after  this  he  enters  the  third  stage  when  he  begins  to  name  his  scribbles  or  to  make  up 
stories  about  them.  The  adult  must  be  careful  to  encourage  and  praise  and  not  laugh  at  his 
efforts.  "Tell  me  about  your  picture"  is  the  wise  approach,  as  it  encourages  the  child  to 
imagine,  to  talk  and  to  develop  self-esteem. 

4.  Finally,  the  child  reaches  the  pre-symbolic  stage  when  he  endeavors  to  bring  some  reality  to 
his  picture.  This  occurs  somewhere  between  the  age  of  four  and  seven  and  so  may  not  always 
take  place  in  kindergarten. 

Types  of  Activities 

Modelling:  clay,  dough,  wheat  paste,  salt,  ceramics 

Pasting:  cutting  and  tearing 

Finger  Painting 

Construction  with  Blocks 

Drawing 

Recipes  and  practical  suggestions  for  these  activities  will  be  found  in  the  last  section  of  this 
manual. 


'The  World  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things" 
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CHAPTER    9 
SCIENCE   IN   THE    KINDERGARTEN 


"We  are  all  scientists.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  degree." 

(Leaflet  No.  9  from  Portfolio  for  Kindergarten  Teachers) 
Association  for  Childhood  Education  International 


This  is  a  scientific  age  and  the  kindergarten  child  comes  to  his  class  with  a  keen  interest  in 
nature,  rockets,  astronauts,  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars.  He  has  been  exposed  to  a  fund  of  information 
through  television. 

While  science  is  not  taught  as  a  subject  it  has  an  important  place  in  the  kindergarten  day.  Much 
scientific  learning  will  come  through  the  center  of  interest.  However,  the  doors  to  many  other  science 
experiences  will  open  with  questions  asked  by  the  child.  The  kindergarten  teacher  must  be  well  informed. 
She  should  know  something  about  clouds,  magnets,  turtles,  plant  growth,  planets,  so  that  when  the  child 
seeks  a  satisfying  answer  she  will  do  more  than  say,  "Yes,  clouds  bring  us  rain,"  or  "Plants  need 
sunshine."  She  should  never  hesitate  to  say  that  she  does  not  know  the  answer  to  a  question,  and  should 
show  her  eagerness  to  help  the  child  to  find  the  answer.  Suitable  references  must  be  available  for  such 
exploration.  The  teacher  must  be  careful  not  to  go  beyond  the  kindergarten  level. 

The  kindergarten  teacher  has  the  task  of  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  wondering,  observing, 
and  reasoning  will  flourish.  A  science  corner  will  arouse  interest  and  stimulate  growth.  Items  displayed  in 
the  science  corner  will  often  be  related  to  the  center  of  interest.  For  example,  when  the  center  of  interest 
is  Spring,  tadpoles,  mosquito  wrigglers,  buds  and  pussy  willows,  will  appear.  A  magnifying  glass  should 
be  at  hand  and  the  child  should  be  encouraged  to  examine  items  and  to  bring  others  to  add  to  the 
collection. 

The  kindergarten  child  is  mature  enough  to  enjoy  and  understand  simple  experiments  with  air, 
water,  etc.,  but  these  should  always  come  as  an  answer  to  a  question  or  as  part  of  the  center  of  interest 
so  that  the  child  will  feel  that  there  is  a  purpose  in  discovering  the  answer. 

The  possibilities  for  exploring,  examining,  investigating  and  understanding  the  immediate  environ- 
ment of  the  kindergarten  child  are  limitless.  The  resourceful  teacher  will  be  ever  aware  of  these 
possibilities  and  lead  her  class  to  the  wonder  and  joy  of  learning  about  our  world. 

Excursions  are  an  excellent  means  of  providing  experiences  beyond  the  immediate  environment. 

Helpful  references  for  the  kindergarten  teacher  in  the  field  of  science  are: 

Science  charts — as  visual  aids  (Gage  and  Co.  Ltd.) 

Dorothy  Shuttleworth's:  EXPLORING  NATURE  WITH  YOUR  CHILD 

Childcraft:  Volume  9  Science  and  Industry.  Field  Enterprise  Educational  Corp. 
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CHAPTER    10 

NUMBERS   IN  THE   KINDERGARTEN 

Long  before  the  child  conies  to  kindergarten  he  has  begun  to  develop  mathematical  concepts  and 
skills.  The  kindergarten,  while  it  does  not  plan  a  formal  period  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  should 
continue  to  help  the  child  grow  in  this  understanding  through  providing  meaningful  learning  situations. 

Much  harm  can  be  done  at  this  stage  through  over  emphasis  on  number  experiences  based  solely 
on  counting.  Rote  counting  itself  has  little  value  in  building  a  background  for  the  understanding  of  numbers. 


The  teacher  must  plan  her  program  so  that  teaching  of  numbers  is 
INCIDENTAL  and  not  ACCIDENTAL.  In  using  this  incidental  method  of 
teaching  the  teacher  must  know  and  understand  the  laws  and  conditions  of 
learning  in  relationship  to  arithmetic. 


There  should  be  a  sequence  in  the  development  of  the  child's  background  for  arithmetic. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  force  a  child  to  acquire  specific  mathematical  skills.  He  will  acquire 
them  as  he  understands  and  uses  them  in  his  experiences. 

The  centers  of  interest  are  planned  so  that  opportunities  arise  to  use  numbers  in  a  practical  way, 
e.g.,  how  many  windows  should  we  put  in  our  playhouse?  Will  the  tallest  child  in  our  class  be  able  to 
go  through  the  playhouse  door? 

Abilities  which  should  grow  out  of  the  child's  contact  with  numbers  in  his  daily  activities  are: 

— growth  in  number  vocabulary  using  words  and  expressions  such  as:  as  much  as,  not  as  much 
as,  more,  less,  once,  twice,  tall,  short,  wide,  narrow. 

— establishment  of  one  to  one  correspondence — one  paper  for  Mary,  one  for  Susan,  one  for  Billy — ■ 
as  paper  is  passed  out. 

— recognition  of  small  groups  without  counting. 

— development  of  a  counting  concept  to  how  many,  how  many  more,  how  many  less. 

— development  of  an  understanding  of  how  numbers  are  used  in  measurement  of  time,  tempera- 
ture, speed,  size,  distance,  weight,  and  money  and  an  increased  vocabulary  in  these  areas.  Crude 
measurement  may  be  done  with  a  standard  unit,  such  as  a  paint  brush  or  rhythm  stick  when 
the  need  arises. 

— an  understanding  of  the  cardinal  position  of  numbers  and  the  ordinal  meanings. 

— understanding  and  recognition  of  sizes,  shapes — especially  square,  circle  and  triangle. 


Ten  as  the  basis  of  the  number  system  should  be  left  to  the  primary 
grades.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  writing  of  numbers  in  kindergarten. 
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APPENDIX 
PRACTICAL   HELPS   FOR   KINDERGARTEN   TEACHERS 


Contents 


Centers  of  Interest 

1.  We  Build  a  Playhouse 

2.  Spring 

Pre-reading  Activities 

Picture-Making  Media 

Modelling  Materials 

Games  for  Kindergarten  Children 

Suggestions  for  Breaks 

Finger  Plays 


Two  for  the  trunk — two  at  each  leg  and  all  working  together 
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CENTERS  OF  INTEREST 


We  Build  a  Playhouse 


This  is  an  example  of  how  to  carry  out  a  center  of  interest  from  planning  to  culmination.  It  should 
only  be  attempted  after  the  children  have  become  accustomed  to  kindergarten  routines.  It  may  be  the  first 
center  of  interest  in  which  the  children  divide  themselves  into  small  working  groups.  It  is  well  suited  for 
the  month  of  January. 

Teacher  Planning 

The  teacher  must  give  careful  thought  to  planning  the  center  of  interest.  Space,  equipment  and 
materials,  and  needs  of  the  class  will  determine  the  length  of  the  project,  the  activities  attempted  and 
the  results  expected.  The  teacher's  plan  must  be  flexible  as  many  of  the  best  suggestions  will  come  from 
the  children. 

Aims:  The  aims  of  the  center  of  interest  fall  into  two  categories: 
(1)  the  social  aims,  (2)  the  intellectual  aims 

Social  Aims 

1.  To  help  each  child  to  share  responsibility  when  working  in  a  group. 

2.  To  help  the  shy  child  to  grow  confident  and  the  aggressive  child  to  control  his  impulses. 

3.  To  develop  a  spirit  of  co-operation. 

Intellectual  Aims 

1.  To  teach  each  child  to  reason  through  problems  that  arise,  and  to  grow  into  a  systematic 
thinker. 

2.  To  develop  a  background  of  general  knowledge  of  homes  and  families  and  to  broaden 
vocabulary. 

3.  To  improve  oral  language. 

Possible  Activities:   The  teacher  must  choose  only  those  activities  that  are  purposeful  and  that 

arise  from  the  needs  of  the  class:  for  example,  one  class  might  require  more  activities   that 

emphasize    health    and    safety    in    the    home,  whereas    to    another    class    these    would    be 
superfluous. 

Two  kinds  of  activities  are  listed: 

a.  Activities  in  which  every  member  of  the  class  will  participate: 

1.  Planning,  building  and  painting  the  house. 

2.  Making  dishes,  ornaments  and  pictures  for  the  house. 

3.  Growing  plants  for  the  house. 

4.  Creative  language  activities — composing  stories,  poems,  songs. 

b.  Activities  in  which  the  class  will  be  divided  into  groups  and  each  group  will  have  a  task 

assigned.  Numbers  indicate  a  suitable  number  of  children  for  the  task: 

1.  Making  furniture — table  (3),  chairs,  (2  per  chair),  cupboard  (4). 

2.  Sewing  curtains  (2  per  curtain). 

3.  Making  a  rug  (4). 

4.  Making  a  tablecloth  (4). 
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Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Kinds  of  homes — bungalows,  semi-bungalows,  two-storey  apartment  houses. 

2.  Materials  used  in  homes — cement,  glass,  plaster,  lumber,  paint,  etc. 

3.  How  are  homes  heated? 

4.  Where  does  our  water  come  from? 

5.  People  that  help  us  to  build  homes. 

Songs  to  be  Taught: 

1.  Frere  Jacques. 

2.  The  Golden  Rule. 

3.  Come  Let  Us  Build  a  Playhouse. 

Rhythms  and  Mimetics: 

1.  Building   a  house,   hammering,    sawing,  digging,  etc. 

2.  I  am  a  plumber,  fireman,  carpenter,  electrician,  etc. 

Poems  for  Choral  Speaking  or  Quiet  Listening: 

1.  Song  for  a  Little  House — Christopher  Morley 

2.  The  Shiny  Little  House— N.  M.  Hayes 

3.  Grandpa's  Glasses  — Leroy  F.  Jackson 

4.  The  General  Store  — Rachel  Field 

Stories  to  Hear  or  to  Dramatize: 

1.  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs 

2.  The  House  at  Pooh  Corner  — A.  A.  Milne 

3.  The  Three  Bears 

4.  Paddy's  Three  Pets  — Told  Under  the  Blue  Umbrella 

5.  The  Dinner  Bell  — Told  Under  the  Blue  Umbrella 

6.  William  and  Jane  — Told  Under  the  Blue  Umbrella 
Creating  verses  and  plays  about  homes. 

Launching  the  Center  of  Interest 

Before  the  plans  are  developed  the  need  for  a  house  must  be  established.  This  is  done  through 
use  of  the  picture  stories  in  the  pre-reading  program.  Family  stories  lend  themselves  to  dramatization.  A 
family  story  calls  for  a  house.  The  need  is  established  and  the  suggestions  that  a  playhouse  be  built  comes 
from  the  class.  After  giving  the  children  time  to  think  about  building  a  house  the  teacher  begins  planning 
with  the  class.  Care  must  be  taken  to  ask  questions  that  cannot  be  answered  with  yes,  e.g.,  "Shall  we  make 
our  house  from  cardboard?"  would  evoke  a  chorus  of  YES,  whereas  the  question  "What  could  we  use  to 
build  a  playhouse?"  would  give  the  children  the  opportunity  to  think. 
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Planning  With  the  Children 

The  discussion  begins.  Materials  necessary  for  building  a  real  house  are  listed.  The  teacher  helps 
the  class  to  decide  which  would  be  suitable  for  a  playhouse  or  what  substitutes  are  available. 

Further  discussion  involves  furnishings.  The  children  then  take  turns  dictating  sentences  which 
the  teacher  prints.  Final  plans  may  look  like  this: 

We  Build  a  Playhouse 

1.  We  will  build  a  house. 

2.  The  girls  will  make  curtains. 

3.  The  boys  will  make  furniture. 

4.  We  will  draw  pictures. 

5.  We  will  make  dishes  and  ornaments. 

6.  We  will  plant  seeds. 

7.  We  will  invite  our  parents  to  see  our  house. 

Carrying  Out  the  Plans  Day  by  Day 

Each  day's  activities  are  now  associated  with  the  center  of  interest. 

Roll  Call  is  answered  with  one  of  the  following — the  child's  house  number,  his  telephone  num- 
ber, the  number  of  rooms  in  his  house,  the  type  of  home  in  which  he  lives,  the  number  in  his  family,  how 
he  helps  at  home,  etc. 

Singing  and  Choral  Speaking  pertain  to  homes  and  families. 

Health  Routines  become  family  games,  e.g.,  the  teacher  calls  "In  a  healthy  family  we  brush  our 
teeth."  The  children  who  have  brushed  their  teeth  stand  and  reply,  "We're  a  healthy  family."  The  game 
continues  using  other  health  rules. 

Work  Period.  This  period  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Times  given  are  approximate  and  vary 
according  to  the  activity. 

1.  Planning  time  5  to  10  minutes 

2.  Work  time  20  to  30  minutes 

3.  Clean-up  5  to  10  minutes 

4.  Evaluation  5  to  10  minutes 

Planning:  The  first  of  these  periods  is  spent  dividing  the  tasks.  In  succeeding  periods  a  child 
from  each  group  tells  what  is  planned  for  the  day,  e.g.,  the  cupboard  committee  might  report,  "Today  we 
will  nail  the  boxes  together."  If  the  activity  is  one  in  which  all  of  the  children  are  participating  the 
planning  is  led  by  the  teacher. 

Materials  are  assembled  in  the  work  area  assigned  to  each  group. 

Work  Time:  The  children  go  to  the  work  areas  and  begin.  The  teacher  circulates,  encouraging 
and  helping  where  necessary.  She  knows  in  advance  that  nails  will  bend,  threads  will  knot  and  paint 
may  be  spilled,  but  learning  to  cope  with  these  difficulties  is  part  of  developing  confidence  in  the  child. 
If  a  group  completes  what  has  been  planned  for  the  day  before  the  end  of  the  work  period  they  know  in 
advance  whether  they  are  to  carry  on  with  activities  planned  for  the  entire  group,  such  as  building  or 
painting  the  house,  or  to  proceed  with  self-directed  activities. 

Clean-up:  Each  group  is  responsible  for  putting  away  material  and  leaving  the  work  area 
tidy.  Paint  brushes  are  washed,  needles  put  into  pin  cushions,  hammers  and  saws  put  away. 
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Evaluation:  A  different  member  is  chosen  each  day  to  tell  the  class  what  his  group  has 
accomplished.  Unsolved  difficulties  are  presented  for  a  possible  solution,  e.g.,  the  boys  making  a  chair 
from  an  apple  box  may  report  difficulty  in  moving  the  paper  labels  and  someone  will  suggest  wetting 
them.  The  child  reporting  tells  what  his  group  plans  to  do  the  next  day. 

On  days  when  the  work  period  has  been  devoted  to  a  task  in  which  all  children  participate 
they  will  view  what  has  been  completed,  take  pride  in  what  is  well  done  and  suggest  places  where 
work  could  be  improved.  The  teacher  sets  an  example  of  good  manners  and  helps  each  child  to  learn 
how  to  give  constructive  criticism. 

Culmination 


Art: 


Language: 


The  culmination  may  be  an  invitation  to  parents  to  "Open  House."  Each  child  will  show  the 
work  done  on  and  in  the  playhouse.  The  house  then  becomes  an  integral  part  of  kindergarten  life.  It  may 
be  used  for  all  dramatizations  changing  from  "Eeyor's  House"  to  the  home  of  the  Seven  Dwarfs.  The  chil- 
dren will  enjoy  "living"  in  the  playhouse  and  taking  turns  being  the  "housekeeper." 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  of  the  following  are  integrated  with  this  center  of  interest. 

choosing  colors  for  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  house 

choosing  colors  for  the  curtains  and  rug 

choosing  colors  for  the  furnishings 

making  pictures  for  the  walls,  drawings,  paintings  or  cut-paper  work 

decorating  invitations 

modelling  dishes  and  ornaments 

constructing  good  sentences  during  planning  period 

hearing,  retelling  and  dramatizing  stories  about  homes  and  families 

learning  Choral  Speaking  poems 

composing  an  invitation 

composing  a  letter  to  thank  the  grocer  for  cardboard  boxes 

composing  simple  rhymes,  songs  and  stories 

growth  in  vocabulary 

seeing  proper  manuscript  forms   as  the  teacher  prints  plans,  stories 

and  letters 

observing  how  to  print  from  left  to  right 

developing  muscular  co-ordination  through  hammering,  painting,  and 

sewing 

meaningful  counting,  e.g.,  number  of  boxes  needed  for  the  cupboard 

number  of  windows  needed,  number  of  curtains,  chairs 

crude  measurement,  e.g.,   size  of  corner  to  ascertain  size  of  house, 

windows,  doors 

crude  comparisons,  height  of  door  to  height  of  tallest  child,  suitable 

chairs,  large,  small 

learning  about  materials  used  in  building  houses:  sand,  gravel,  cement, 

glass,  plaster,  lumber,  shingles,  nails 

planting  a  seed,  watching  it  grow,  discussing  its  parts  and  its  needs 

classifying  tools,  furniture,  dishes,  ornaments 

discussing  how  homes  are  heated  and  lit,  and  where  our  water  supply 

comes  from 

discussing  safety  with  tools,  in  the  home  and  on  the  street 
discussing  how  water  is  made  pure,  and  how  to  keep  ourselves  and  our 
homes  clean  and  safe. 


Printing  Readiness: 


Number  Readiness: 


Science: 


Health  and  Safety: 
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Instructions  for  Activities: 


2"  x  2"  x5'^ 


THE  PLAYHOUSE 

Cover   frame   with   plywood,  or  heavy  cardboard.  Paint. 


Orange  crate  chairs        Nail  keg  table        Nail  kegs  also  make  good  chairs. 
Saw  on  heavy  lines.  Sand  and  paint.        W  plywood — nail  keg 
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Instructions  for  Making  Play  Dough  (for  20  children) 
10  cups  flour 
5  cups  salt 
3  teaspoons  alum 
Sufficient  water  to  make  dough 

This  is  excellent  for  making  dishes  and  ornaments.   It  hardens  and   may  he  painted  with  poster 
paints. 

Songs  to  Familiar  Tunes 

The  Golden  Rule  (Tune:  Auld  Lang  Syne) 

To  do  to  others  as  I  would  that  they  should  do  to  me 

Will  make  me  always  kind  and  good,  as  children  ought  to  be. 

A  golden  rule,  a  golden  rule,  oh  that's  the  rule  for  me 

To  do  to  others  as  I  would  that  they  should  do  for  me. 


Come  Let  Us  Build  a  Playhouse    (Tune:  The  More  We  Get  Together) 
Come  let  us  build  a  playhouse,  a  playhouse,  a  playhouse, 
Come  let  us  build  a  playhouse  with  hammers  and  saws 
With  sawing  and  banging,  and  hammers  a-clanging 
Come  let  us  build  a  playhouse  with  hammers  and  saws. 

We'll  decorate  our  playhouse,  our  playhouse,  our  playhouse, 
We'll  decorate  our  playhouse  with  needles  and  thread. 
With  cutting  and  snipping  and  paint  brushes  dipping 
We'll    decorate   our   playhouse   with    needles  and  thread. 


The  following  is  an  outline  of  a  center  of  interest  for  spring.   It  is  not  intended  that  all  of  the 
activities  should  be  attempted.  The  teacher  chooses  those  that  suit  the  needs  and  abilities  of  her  class. 
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Teacher  Evaluation 

1.  Have  the  children  participate  freely  in  the  planning  of  the  various  activities. 

2.  Have  all  the  children  had  an  opportunity  to  experiment  with  plant  growth  and  care? 

3.  Have  the  activities  proved  to  be  of  interest  to  most  of  the  children? 

4.  Has  each  child  acquired  a  few  basic  facts  about  bird  life,  plant  growth,  and  seasonal  changes? 

5.  Have  the  children  become  more  observant? 

Games — For  Signs  of  Spring  and  Easter 

1.  The   Farmer   Plants   His   Wheat — sing   to  the  tune  of  "Farmers  in  the  Dell." 
All  the  children  except  4  form  a  circle. 

These  4  are  the  farmer,  rain,  sun  and  moon. 

"The    farmer    plants    his    wheat" — farmer    skips    around    scattering    wheat    seeds,    and    the 

children  in  ring  have  hands   clasped  and  stand  with  knees  bent. 

"The  rain  begins  to  fall" — rain  child  skips  around  pantomiming  falling  rain. 

"The  sun  begins  to  shine" — the  sun  child  skips  around. 

"The  wheat  begins  to  grow" — the   children  slowly  rise  to  full  height  with  hands  still  clasped. 

"The  farmer  cuts  his  wheat" — the  farmer  walks  around  gently  breaking  clasped  hands. 

"The  farmer  stooks  his  wheat" — groups  of  3  or  4  stand  back  to  back. 

"The  moon  begins  to  shine" — moon  child  skips  around  among  the  stooks. 

"The   stooks   begin   to   dance" — small    groups  join  hands,  skipping  to  music. 

2.  Have  You  Seen  My  Rabbit? 

Children  in  a  ring. 

One  child  in  the  center  asks  someone,  "Have  you  seen  my  rabbit?" 

The  answers,  "Yes,  I  have  seen  your  rabbit.  He  is  wearing  (describes  the  clothing  of  another 

child  without  looking  at  him).  He  is  going  to  hop  (skip,  jump,  run,  etc.)  like  a  rabbit  around 

the  ring." 

The  child  in  the  center  tries  to  guess  who  the  rabbit  is  before  the  "rabbit"  himself  knows. 

He  must  chase  the  rabbit  around  the  ring,  hopping,  skipping,  or  running  as  the  rabbit  does. 

If  he  catches  the  rabbit,  he  may  have  one  more  turn.  Otherwise  the  rabbit  goes  into  the  circle. 


PRE-READING  ACTIVITIES 

The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  although  this  area  is  outlined 
in  detail  it  is  not  intended  to  be  followed  slavishly.  Each  teacher  should  create 
a  readiness  program  that  suits  her  class,  making  it  part  of  the  whole  program 
and  not  a  subject  in  itself. 


Visual  Discrimination — Color 

Use  very  simple  color  games.  Choose  four  or  five  children  and  say:  "Touch  something  yellow." 
Children  run  on  tiptoe  to  something  yellow.  The  first  one  to  touch  it  gives  the  command  using  another 
color. 

Use  several  real  balloons  or  cardboard  lollipops  which  the  child  has  made.  A  child  gives  them 
out  one  by  one.  The  recipient  thanks  the  child,  naming  the  color.  When  all  are  given  out  participants 
do  a  balloon  or  lollipop  march,  dance,  or  similar  activity. 

Place  3  sheets  of  colored  paper  2  or  3  feet  apart  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  group.  Three  balls 
of  matching  colors  are  given  to  the  children.  Each  places  the  ball  on  the  matching  sheet. 

Ask  the  child  to  name  the  color  of  the  crayon  he  is  using  and  another  article  of  the  same  color. 

Occasionally,  to  divide  the  class  for  an  activity,  say:  "All  the  children  wearing  red  (or  have 
blue  eyes)  come  over  here." 
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Play  the  old  game  of  "I  spy  something  blue." 

Game:  Teacher  holds  several  cardboard  flowers  of  different  colors.  Class  hide  their  eyes  while  a 
chosen  child  picks  a  flower.  Another  child  tells  what  color  was  picked.  (Visual  memory).  Variation:  use 
feathers,  wind  blows  one  away,  for  unit  on  Indians — houses  for  playhouse  unit — Easter  eggs  for  spring. 

Teacher  has  card  of  various  colors.  At  first  use  2  or  3  colors.  Cards  can  be  shape  of  balloons, 
kites,  barns,  depending  on  unit.  Child  names  another  object  of  the  same  color  saying:  "My  sweater  is 
blue." 

Visual  Discrimination — Size 

Big,  little,  large,  small,  middle-size,  longer,  shorter,  wider,  narrower,  bigger  than,  not  as  much  as. 
Use  real  kindergarten  articles  in  two  sizes — chairs,  tables,  books,  trucks.  Stories  and  poems:  Three  Bears, 
Big  Farmer  Big  and  Little  Farmer  Little. 

Big  black  beetle  said  one  day 
Little  bug,  you're  in  my  way 
Little  bug,  don't  bother  me 
I'm  a  big  bug,  can't  you  see? 
Little  bug  said:  I  can  do 
Quite  as  many  things  as  you. 

Pictures   of   mother  and   baby   animals.    The  child  matches  babies  with  mothers. 

Paper-tearing  of  Christmas  trees  from  left-over  green  fingerpainting.  Compare  alike,  taller  than, 
as  small  as,  wider  than. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  refer  to  big  words,  little  words.  Big  words  take  longer  to  say,  look 
longer  in  books — hippety — hop,   delicious — good. 

Visual  Discrimination — Shape 

The  child  becomes  familiar  with  most  of  the  common  shapes  quite  incidentally.  He  forms  a 
circle  for  games,  makes  a  circle  drawing  an  apple,  a  ball,  or  a  chick's  head.  Oval-face,  egg,  chick's  body. 
Paper  is  square,  pegboard  of  acoustic  tile,  pictures  of  blocks.  Triangle — Christmas  tree,  in  the  rhythm 
band.  Jack-o-lantern  eyes.  Star — Star  of  Bethlehem,  snowflake.  Heart-shape — Valentine.  Cone-Wigwam, 
ice-cream  cone.  Diamond-kite. 

Games:  Mount  several  small  pictures  of  the  same  size  on  cardboard.  Cut  in  two  on  the 
diagonal  and  keep  in  a  bag.  Have  the  child  join  correct  triangles  to  make  a  picture. 

"I  am  thinking  of  something  in  this  room."  Describe,  using  words  which  pertain  to  shape.  After 
this  game  has  been   played  several   times,   the   child  who  guesses  may  ask  questions. 

A  series  of  jigsaw  puzzles  from  easy  4-6  piece  ones  to  more  difficult,  affords  quiet  play  at  a 
table  for  3  or  4  children,  and  provides  many  opportunities  for  discrimination  of  shapes.  (For  additional 
readiness  practice  in  classifying,  use  plastic  bags  for  each  puzzle.  Put  colored  circle  on  back  of  each 
piece  in  the  same  puzzle  and  have  child  sort  at  end  of  game.)  Wooden  or  masonite  puzzles  are  easiest 
to  handle  and  wear  well. 

Visual  Discrimination — Position 

Games:  Place  3  small  articles  in  a  row.  Hide  from  view  and  re-arrange.  Ask  child  to  put  them 
back  where  they  were. 

Child  closes  eyes.  Teacher  asks  him  to  point  to  object  in  the  room.  Child  opens  eyes  to  check 
if  correct.  (Visual  memory). 

Give  verbal  directions  using  words  as  top,  bottom,  middle,  beside,  between,  high,  low,  up,  down, 
far,  near,  in,  out.  "Put  the  book  beside  the  crayons."  For  paper-folding,  start  with  the  paper  standing  up 
(vertical)  or  lying  down  (horizontal).  "We  sit  at  our  seats  with  our  legs  under  the  table  and  our  feet 
on  the  floor." 
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Concepts  of  first,  last.  "Story  of  Ping" — Marjorie  Flack.  "Billy  Goats  Gruff."  Visual  discrimination 
of  position  is  also  developed  in  picture  reading,  games,  marching. 

Finding  Likenesses  and  Differences 

Simple  Games:  Choose  two  children  with  similarities  to  stand  before  the  class.  They  repeat  to- 
gether "How  are  we  alike?"  A  child  replies.  "Our  eyes  are  blue."  Variation:  "How  are  we  different?" 

Have  child  touch  two  things  in  the  kindergarten  and  tell  whether  they  are  the  same  or  different. 

Make  simple  drawings  of  4  animals,  on  cardboard  charts.  One  has  a  missing  tail,  foot,  eye,  or  is 
facing  a  different  way.  Keep  a  permanent  file.  Ask  child  to  point  to  the  three  which  are  the  same,  or  to 
the  one  that  is  different  and  to  tell  why.  Circles,  flowers,  birds,  toys  and  trees  may  also  be  used. 

Make  similar  sets  of  line  cards — 3  horizontal,  3  vertical,  3  horizontal,  3  horizontal.  Or  3  vertical, 
2  vertical,  3  vertical,  3  vertical.  Or  4  red,  4  blue,  4  red. 

Near  the  end  of  the  year,  a  few  children  who  have  shown  facility  in  several  activities  for  reading 
readiness  may  be  shown  charts  made  with  words.  Note:  Use  the  words  to  be  met  in  early  reading  but 
do  not  teach  the  names.  Child  is  to  touch  the  words  that  are  the  same  or  the  word  that  is  different. 

Funny,  Funny,  Was 
Sally,  up,  Sally 

And  after  further  success  with  other  similar  cards: 

Dick,  Dick,  Jane 
Jane,  Jane,  Jump 

Auditory  Discrimination 

Choose  stories  and  songs  which  are  full  of  talk  or  sounds.  Use  stories  and  verses  with  much 
repetition  of  a  phrase  or  refrain. 

Use  piano,  toy  xylophone  or  other  instruments  for  sounds  that  are  high  or  low,  soft  or  loud, 
short  or  long. 

Play  do-mi-sol  on  the  piano  and  have  the  child  sing  "I  am  here,"  to  the  tune,  for  variation  of 
roll  call. 

Tap  or  clap  simple  sound  patterns  for  child  to  imitate — long,  short,  short.  Vary  by  clapping  above 
head,  behind  back.   Clap  in  unison  like  passing  soldiers. 

Games:  Child  makes  animal  or  machine  sound  while  hidden  from  view.  Others  guess. 

Child  goes  behind  screen  or  piano  and  makes  a  noise  with  an  article  of  his  own  choosing.  Others 
guess,   using  descriptive  words  about  the  sound — crash,  etc. 

Listen  for  loud  and  soft  parts  in  records  or  stories.  Start  and  stop  music.  Ask  "Was  it  loud  or 
soft  when   I   stopped?" 

Play  two  suitable  cuckoo  notes  on  the  piano.  Have  the  child  count,  and  tell  what  time  it  is. 
(Auditory  memory). 

Give  oral  directions  for  games  rather  than  demonstrations  whenever  possible. 

Developing  Sensitivity  to  the  Sound  of  Words 

Listen  for  long  and  short  words  (hippety,  hop)  or  names  (Ian,  Christopher).  Have  the  child  listen 
to  the  sequence  of  sounds — blow,  blow,  blow  or  big,  black  bear.  Choose  poems  with  good  alliteration. 
Most  children  have  not  much  experience  in  this  before  coming  to  kindergarten.  Nursery  rhymes  should 
be  used  often  in  kindergarten.  Sing  them,  say  them,  do  action  to  them.  When  using  to  demonstrate  rhyme 
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care  should  be  taken  as  some  do  not  really  rhyme — Rock-a-Bye-Baby — -top  and  rock  do  not  rhyme.  Have 

fun  with  rhymes: 

Little  Boy  Brown  came  tumbling  down. 

Jack  and  Jill  had  a  cane. 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  ladder. 

Have  the  child  supply  the  missing  word — Little  Boy  Blue, blow  your  horn.  Show  pictures  of  pairs 

of  objects  that  rhyme — cat,  hat.  Make  a  collection  of  these  for  permanent  file.  These  may  be  found  on 
Reading  Readiness  Charts.  Also  pairs  that  do  not  rhyme.  Name  two  words  that  rhyme  and  have  the 
child  add  others.  Choose  some  verses  or  jingles  where  the  final-consonant  sounds  are  prominent. 

For  example: 

Harry  is  singing,  and  Willie  is  clapping. 
Baby  is  waking,  his   little  arms   flapping. 
Mother  is   saying:   "Stop  singing,  stop   clapping, 
You're  waking  the  baby,  who  ought  to  be  napping." 

Initial-consonant  sounds  are  introduced  after  the  child  has  had  much  experience  with  rhyming  words. 
If  the  child  has  had  many  opportunities  to  imitate  machine  and  animal  sounds,  it  is  not  a  difficult  step 
to  initial-consonant  sounds. 

rrr  is  the  sound  of  the  truck 

ch  ch — train 

bbb — motorcar 

Row  down  the  river  and  the  water  goes  sh  -  sh 

sss — kettle 

ttt — watch 

mmm — what  child  says  when  mother  bakes 

fff — what  the  cat  says  to  the  dog 

How  does  the  kettle  sound?  "sss".  Let's  say  it  again,  "sss".  Whose  name  begins  like  that?  Yes,  Sam's.  Let's 
think  of  some  more  words  that  start  the  same  way. 

Begin  to  say  family.  Begin  to  say  farmer.  Listen  to  how  it  sounds  and  how  it  feels.  Say  fishing. 
Can  you  think  of  some  other  words  that  start  like  that?  Is  there  anyone  in  the  class  whose  name  starts 
like  "fishing"?  Add-a-Word  Game:   Teacher  says   dish,  doctor.  Child  adds  other  words. 

Generalizing 

When  the  child  enters  kindergarten,  he  is  already  able  to  generalize.  He  knows  that  dolls  are 
different  shapes  and  sizes,  but  all  are  called  dolls.  He  knows  that  dogs  of  different  shapes,  sizes  and 
appearance  are  all  called  dogs,  though  he  may  still  confuse  a  picture  of  a  fox  with  that  of  a  dog. 

As  the  child's  background  of  knowledge  increases,  so  does  facility  in  generalizing  such  groups  as 
farm  animals,  zoo  animals;  toys  that  go,  toys  that  do  not  go;  summer  and  winter  clothing. 

Classifying 

Keep  a  special  box  for  articles  that  go  together.  Have  child  bring  articles  for  the  box.  Provide 
a  doll's  house  and  doll  furniture.  Make  a  big  barn  for  the  wall.  Have  child  paste  suitable  animal  pictures 
on  the  barn.   Or  a  house  with  pictures  of  furniture.  Or  a  store  with  hardware,  jewelry  or  food. 

Have  class  make  a  house  for  the  doll.  Divide  into  four  rooms  and  have  the  child  put  suitable 
furniture  in  each. 

Game:  Mount  pictures  of  animals.  Day  by  day  let  the  class  see  one  picture  and  discuss  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  When  most  children  know  these,  the  teacher  hides  the  animals  in  her  lap. 
Child  guesses  by  asking  questions  about  the  characteristics.  Child  who  guesses  correctly  keeps  the 
picture  until  the  end  of  the  game. 
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Sort  pictures  into  food  and  clothing  piles,  toys  or  pets. 

Pick  out  fruits  and  vegetables  from  pictures  of  food. 

Sort  kitchen  utensils  from  garden  or  carpentry  tools. 

Collect  pictures  of  articles  which  belong  together  and  have  the  child  place  each  with  its  mate. 

Eye-Hand  Co-ordination 

Child  builds  block  towers. 

Child  fits  toys  together — Tinkertoy. 

Child   fits   wooden   puzzles   together   or   into  a  frame. 

Child   completes   dotted   outlines   with   crayon. 

Child  traces  around  cut-outs  with  pencil. 

Child  follows  outline  in  cutting  with  scissors. 

Child  points  to,  while  counting  a  row  of  small  objects. 

In  the  last  month  of  kindergarten,  the  child    may    make    lines    of   different    lengths    (telephone 
poles),  large  and  small  circles  (balls)  across  the  page  using  a  fold  in  the  paper  as  a  base  line. 

Eye-hand  co-ordination  is  tied  up  with  maturation,  and  sometimes  the  kindergarten  can  do  dis- 
appointingly little  to  speed  the  process.  The  teacher  should  provide  the  child  who  has  poor  co-ordination 
with  extra  practice — bead-stringing,  buttoning,  lacing  and  tying,  turning  doorknobs,  sewing  cards,  using 
keys  or  padlock  and  key. 

Top  to  Bottom  of  Page  and  Left-to-Right  Progression 

Have  child  fold  a  sheet  of  paper  into  eighths  and  then  unfold  it.  There  will  be  8  "boxes".  Tell 
a  story  or  verse  and  have  him  draw  pictures  to  illustrate  it,  e.g.,  Farmer  in  the  Dell  (farmer,  wife, 
child,  nurse,  dog,  cat,  rat,  cheese). 

or  There  was  a  little  turtle  who  lived  in  a  box 

He  swam  in  a  puddle  and  he  climbed  on  the  rocks 

He  snapped  at  a  mosquito,  he  snapped  at  a  flea, 

He  snapped  at  a  minnow,  and  he  snapped  at  me. 

(turtle,   box,   puddle,   rocks,   mosquito,   flea,   minnow,  me).  When  class  has  finished  ask  if  they  would  like 
to  know  what  else  happened — 

He  caught  the  mosquito,  he  caught  the  flea 

He   caught  the  minnow,   but   he   didn't  catch  me. 

During  storytime  show  the  pictures  to  the  child  as  they  occur  by  turning  the  book  toward  the 
class  and  moving  book  slowly  from  right  to  left.  To  the  class  seated  opposite,  this  will  be  a  left-to-right 
movement.   Sweep  hand  under  the  title. 

Point  to  the  calendar  when  saying  days   of  the  week  or  counting  the  days  which  have  passed. 

When  children  or  objects  are  to  be  counted  for  an  activity,  encourage  left-to-right  movement 
as  the  child  points  and  counts. 

Have    the    child   read    serial   pictures    placed  on  a  blackboard  ledge  from  left  to  right. 

Gather  some  picture  stories  which  can  be  read  comic-book  fashion  across  the  page. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  teacher  can  sometimes  sweep  her  finger  under  a  line  of  print 
in  view  of  the  class  while  reading. 

Sequence  of  Ideas 

Have  the  child  tell  about  articles  brought  from  home.  Encourage  sequence. 
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Have  the  child  make  booklets  to  illustrate  nursery  stories  such  as  "The  Three  Bears",  "Three 
Little  Pigs".  He  can  tell  the  story  from  the  pictures  in  kindergarten  and  at  home. 

During  conversation  time,  see  that  each  child  has  much  practice  in  relating  events  in  an 
interesting  and  sequential  way. 

Use  flannelgraphs.  Tell  a  story  and  have  several  children  move  the  characters  around 
appropriately.   Or  ask  a  child  to  tell  a  simple  story  and  move  all  the  characters  himself. 

Start   an    original    story    and   have    the   child  finish  it. 

Draw  outline  pictures  of  nursery  rhymes  in  a  sequence  of  4  pictures.  Have  a  child  tell  about 
the  first  picture,  then  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  teacher  should  compile  a  set  of  these  pictures  to 
keep  from  year  to  year. 

Show  a  picture.  Have  the  child  observe  and  discuss  it.  Remove  the  pictures  and  ask  the  child 
to  tell  what  he  remembers. 

Show  an  action  picture.  Have  the  child  tell  what  happened  before  the  event  occurred  and 
what   might   happen    immediately   after.   This   should  come  near  the  end  of  the  kindergarten  year. 

Tell  a  three-sentence  story  in  improper  sequence.  Have  the  child  tell  it  correctly. 

Picture  Making  Media 

Pencils:  Large,  soft  pencils  are  best. 

Crayons:  Encourage  the  use  of  a  thick  primary  crayon  which  is  round  or  hexagonal  in  shape. 
Wax  crayons  are  softer  and  are  easier  to  work  with.  Use  large  sheets  of  paper,  12"xl8",  or  18"x24". 
Newsprint  is   quite  satisfactory.   Use  the  crayon  flat  for  coloring  large  surfaces. 

Chalk:  Bright  colors  on  white  or  colored  sheets  of  paper  are  effective  and  satisfying  mediums 
for  the  young  child.  Chalk  used  on  wet  paper  does  not  smear  and  produces  a  brilliant  effect. 

Paints:  Paint  offers  the  child  a  flexible  means  of  expression.  Use  powder  paints,  large  size 
brushes  and  large  sheets  of  paper  (newsprint).  Add  enough  water  to  give  a  thick  consistency  and  a 
brilliant  color.  Paint  should  be  changed  frequently,  since  it  develops  an  unpleasant  odor.  A  few  drops  of 
oil  of  cloves  helps.  Easels  should  be  provided;  however,  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  from  painting 
on  the  floor  or  tables.  Paint  is  mixed  in  bottles  or  cans.  An  extender  is  available  which  makes  poster 
paint  go  further.  The  child  is  given  only  one  color  to  begin  with,  others  are  gradually  introduced.  Place 
a  brush  in  each  jar.  Tell  the  child  to  wipe  his  brush  gently  on  the  edge  of  the  jar  each  time  that  he 
dips.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  paint  is  put  away  and  the  brushes  are  rinsed  and  put  out  to  dry. 

Finger  Painting:  Children  at  this  age  love  finger  painting.  Place  a  small  amount  of  finger  paint 
mixture  on  a  large  sheet  of  glazed  paper.  The  child  spreads  the  paint  over  the  paper  using  his  hand. 
Now  by  using  hands,  fingers,  fist  or  fingernails  he  makes  a  design  or  picture.  Encourage  large,  rhyth- 
mical movements.  Finger  painting  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  child  to  experiment  with 
color.  Sprinkle  a  small  amount  of  several  colors  (powder  paint)  on  top  of  colorless  finger  paint  mixture  in 
the  middle  of  a  paper.  The  child  is  fascinated  with  the  blending  of  the  colors  as  he  sweeps  his  hand 
through  the  mixture  to  make  his  design.  In  drying,  pictures  will  curl;  smooth  out  by  ironing  on  the 
reserve  side  when  dry.  Be  sure  to  cover  the  tables  with  newspaper  and  the  child  with  an  apron  (a  man's 
shirt  reversed,  minus  the  sleeves  and  collar.) 

Recipes    for    Finger    Paint: 

Mix  commercially  prepared  paste  with  water  and  add  coloring. 

1  cup  laundry  starch,  mix  with  a  little  cold  water  and  add  1  pint  boiling  water.  Cook  until 
clear.  Add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves.  Add  poster  paint  or  food  coloring.  Mix  in  small 
quantities  since  mixture  sours  quickly. 
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Cut  Paper 

Begin  with  paper  tearing  and  progress  to  cutting  as  hand  control  develops.  Use  blunt  scissors  and 
teach  scissor-handling  with  care.  Provide  left-handed  scissors  for  left-handed  children.  At  first  have 
single  objects  cut  and  pasted.  Gradually  several  objects  will  be  pasted  on  the  same  paper  and  the 
children  will  begin  to  make  cut-out  pictures.  It  will  be  necessary  to  teach  the  cutting  of  a  few  basic 
shapes:  circle,  square,  triangle,  etc. 

Modelling 

Asbestos  Powder:  This  is  very  good  for  making  large  objects  having  no  joints  such  as  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Mix  the  powder  with  enough  water  to  make  it  workable,  shape  the  object  and  let  it  dry. 
Paint  with  powder  paint.  When  dry  the  asbestos  can  be  soaked  in  water  and  re-used. 

Plasticine:  Use  plastic  mats  (20"  x  20")  to  protect  the  table.  Soften  plasticine  with  hands  and  then 
roll  and  flatten.  Do  not  pound.  Begin  frorri  a  ball  and  shape  with  fingers  and  hands — pulling  out  ears, 
arms,  etc.  Aim  at  a  smooth  finish  with  all  joints,  etc.,  carefully  smoothed. 

Clay:  The  procedure  is  similar  to  the  use  of  plasticine.  Clay  can  be  stored  in  covered  earthen- 
ware crocks  in  the  classroom.  Hardened  clay  can  be  worked  and  reused. 

Sawdust  Mixture:  Mix  1  cup  of  wallpaper  paste  powder  with  1  quart  of  fine  sawdust  and 
enough  water  to  make  a  thick  mixture  which  can  be  molded  in  the  hands.  This  mixture  is  good  for 
puppet  faces  and  hands.   When  dry  it  is  light,   hard,  and  durable. 

Papjer  Mache:  Tear  paper  into  small  bits  and  soak  until  they  can  be  mixed  into  a  fine  mush. 
To  1  quart  of  pulp  from  which  the  water  has  been  squeezed  add  1  cup  of  paste  and  V4  cup  of  salt  as 
a  preservative. 

Prepared  Papier  Mache:  One  part  powdered  asbestos  to  three  parts  powdered  magnesia  mixed 
with  a  small  amount  of  wallpaper  paste  make  a  good  modelling  material.  Furnace  supply  houses  have 
this  material.  (Asbestos  4c  per  lb.  Magnesia  10c  per  lb.) 

Gouache  Medium:  Soak  Va  lb.  gum  arabic  in  1  quart  of  warm  water  overnight.  Add  3  oz.  honey 
and  1  tsp.  sodium  benzoate.  This  may  be  added  to  powdered  paint  or  to  natural  clays  which  have  been 
washed  and  sifted.  This  acts  like  tempera  for  painting. 

Miscellaneous  Manipulative  Material:  A  collection  of  discarded  materials  will  add  much  to  the 
possibilities  of  construction:  spools,  boxes,  string,  pipe  cleaners,  bottle  tops,  wool,  tin  cans,  checkers, 
buttons,  paper  bags,  scraps  of  cloth,  artificial  flowers,  used  cards  (Christmas  cards,  birthday  cards,  etc.), 
wire,  scraps  of  wall  paper. 

GAMES  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  CHILDREN 

Recreational  and  Competitive  Games 
Duck,  Duck  Gray  Duck 

The  children  form  a  circle.  The  child  who  is  "it"  runs  around  the  outside  of  the  circle, 
touching  each  child  as  he  passes  and  saying,  duck,  duck,  duck.  When  he  touches  a  child  and  says 
"Gray  Duck"  he  starts  to  run  around  the  circle  and  is  followed  by  the  child  who  has  been  tagged. 
This  child  must  try  to  catch  him  before  he  can  reach  his  place  in  the  circle.  If  "it"  is  caught  he 
must  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  (the  duck  pond)  until  the  game  is  over,  and  the  child  that 
was  tagged  becomes  "it."  If  the  child  that  is  tagged  fails  to  catch  "it"  he  must  go  into  the  duck 
pond  and  "it"  gets  another  turn. 

Rabbits  in  the  Pea  Patch 

One  end  of  the  play  area  is  the  rabbit's  home — the  other  a  farmer's  pea  patch.  One  child 
is  the  farmer.  He  goes  to  a  corner  of  the  yard  and  pretends  to  sleep.  The  rabbits  creep  from  their 
home  to  the  farmer's  garden  and  pretend  to  eat  peas.  The  farmer  wakes  up — runs  up  to  the 
rabbits  and  calls: 
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Farmer:  "Who  are  you?" 

Rabbits:  "We  are  the  rabbits." 

Farmer:  'What  are  you  doing?" 

Rabbits:  "Eating  your  peas." 

Farmer  (shouts):   "You  can't  eat  peas  in  my  GARDEN" — 

On  the  word  "garden"  the  rabbits  try  to  run  home,  while  the  farmer  tags  as  many  as 
possible.  Those  tagged  must  join  the  farmer  in  the  corner  until  the  game  is  over  and  all  the 
rabbits  are  caught.  The  last  rabbit  caught  becomes  the  farmer. 

As  a  variation  the  farmer  may  choose  one  or  two  of  the  rabbits  that  have  been  caught 
to  be  his  helpers.  This  makes  for  more  participation. 

Sense  Games 

Eye  Training 

Huckle  Buckle  Bean  Stalk 

The  children  leave  the  room  after  having  been  shown  an  object  that  the  teacher  will 
hide.  The  teacher  hides  the  object  in  sight.  The  children  return  and  upon  seeing  the  object  call 
"Huckle  buckle  bean  stalk" — and  return  to  their  seats  without  touching  the  object  or  pointing  it 
out.  When  all  have  seen  the  object  the  child  who  saw  it  first  helps  the  teacher  hide  it. 

To  vary  this  game  according  to  the  center  of  interest  the  object  hidden  may  be  an 
autumn  leaf,  a  Hallowe'en  pumpkin,  a  Christmas  ornament,  a  toy  Easter  bunny,  and  so  on. 

Finding  a  Friend 

The  children  form  a  circle.  One  child  leaves  the  room.  The  others  choose  a  child  to  be 
the  absent  child's  new  friend.  The  absent  child  returns  and  as  he  skips  around  the  outside  of  the 
circle  the  children  sing  to  the  tune  of  London  Bridge,  "Here  he  comes  to  find  a  friend,  find  a 

friend,  find  a  friend.  Here  he  comes  to  find  a  friend,  our  own "  They  omit  the  name  of  the 

child.  The  child  seeking  a  friend  then  steps  into  the  center  of  the  circle  and  listens  as  the 
children  sing  further  clues,  for  example,  "Your  friend  is  wearing  a  blue  dress,  a  blue  dress,  a 
blue  dress."  This  continues  until  the  child  in  the  center  guesses  who  his  new  friend  is.  He  takes 
his  new  friend's  hand  and  they  skip  around  the  circle.  Then  the  new  friend  leaves  the  room  to 
be  "it"  and  the  first  child  joins  the  circle. 

Ear  Training 

What  Are  You  Doing  Now? 

One  child  is  "it."  He  turns  his  back  to  the  group.  The  teacher  chooses  a  child  to  be  the 
leader.  The  leader  indicates  to  the  group  some  action  that  makes  a  sound,  e.g.,  clapping  hands, 
tapping  tables.  As  the  sound  begins  "it"  says,  "What  are  you  doing  now?"  The  children  reply, 
"Can  you  guess?"  "It"  guesses,  for  example,  "Are  you  clapping  your  hands?"  If  he  answers  cor- 
rectly the  children  chorus,  "Yes,  yes,  yes."  If  he  is  incorrect  they  answer,  "No,  no,  no"  and  he 
must  listen  again.  When  "it"  has  guessed  the  sound  he  chooses  a  new  leader,  the  leader  becomes 
"it"  and  the  first  "it"  joins  the  group. 

Mental  Gymnastic  Games 

Listen  and  Do 

The  teacher  tells  the  entire  group  to  listen  carefully  while  she  gives  oral  instructions 
such  as,  "Go  to  the  window,  skip  to  the  door,  clap  your  hands  four  times  and  go  back  to  your 
place."  She  chooses  a  child  who  must  try  to  do  all  that  was  said,  and  in  proper  sequence.  The 
other  children  watch.  If  the  child  makes  an  error  they  begin  to  clap  and  help  him.  If  he  does 
everything  correctly  he  may  then  give  the  instructions. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BREAKS 


"Squash" 

The  correct  method  of  jumping  and  landing  with  a  full  knee  bend  should  be  coached.  When  the 
children  crouch  down  in  this  position  it  may  be  called  "squash."  Toes  and  knees  should  be  pointing 
forward  and  there  should  be  a  controlled  relaxation. 


1.  Have    pupils   crouch    in    "squash"    position.    Hands    by    sides,    straight   back, 
"tail"  close  to  the  floor.  Rebound  to  standing  position  with  a  jump. 

2.  Jump  into  the  air  and  "squash,"  stay  in  the  position  and  then  rebound. 

3.  "Bouncing  balls"  and  then  "squash." 

4.  Jump  and  "squash"  with  immediate  rebound. 

5.  "Bouncing  balls"  and  "squash"  with  immediate  rebound. 

6.  Jump  over  a  block  or  a  bean  bag,  "squash"  with  an  immediate  rebound  to 
standing  position. 


Relaxation 

The  ability  to  relax  is  essential  to  all  good  movement.  Not  all  children  have  this  ability  and  it 
has  to  be  taught. 


For  complete  relaxation  of  the  whole  body,  let  each  child  find  a 
place  alone,  and  lie  on  die  floor.  'Let  your  arms  and  legs  become 
soft!'  'Close  your  eyes.'  'Imagine  that  you  are  a  puppet.' 

Relaxation  of  specific  parts  of  the  body.  Hand  shaking  (shaking  off 
water).  Foot  shaking.  Tighten  hand,  then  relax.  Shoulder  shaking. 
Relaxed  trunk  dropping  (washing  on  the  line).  Standing  astride, 
downward  trunk  relaxation  with  sway  (washing  in  the  breeze). 


Breaks  With  Bean  Bags 


Tossing  and  catching  bean  bag  or  ball  using  'soft' 
hands.  Standing  or  walking. 


Passing  a  bean  bag  or  ball  (a)  around  the  body  (b) 
through  the  legs. 


ft 


A 


Lie  on  back,  holding  bean  bag  between  feet.  Swing 
feet  over,  place  bag  behind  head. 
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Drop  bean  bag  backwards  from  head,  bend  down 
and  pick  up  between  legs. 


Arms    sideways,    drop   bean    bag,    pick    it   up   with 
other  hand  without  moving  feet. 


M 


Breaks  With  Balls,  Ropes  and  Hoops 

Bouncing  and  catching  ball,  bouncing  to  partner, 
tiirowing  to  partner,  combinations  of  throwing  and 
bouncing. 


O 
ti 


Jumping  into  a  hoop  widi  good  landing.  Crawling 
under  a  hoop. 


Active  Breaks 


Find  a  place  alone,  jump  lightly  on  both  feet,  on 
one  foot,  turning — think  of  another  way  in  which  you 
can  jump. 


Walking  forward  swinging  rope  over  on  each  step — 
leading  to  skipping  with  a  rope,  moving  forward,  then 
skipping  in  place  with  a  rebound. 


Lie  with  hoop  on  chest,  kick  legs  back  through  the 
hoop  to  touch  floor  behind. 


Play 


U& 


£j& 


'Bunny  jumps."  Get  "tail"  in  air.  Keep  knees  bent. 


Curl  up  small.  Stretch  out  wide. 


®  ^ 
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"Caterpillar  Walk." 


'Log   rolling."  Lie   on  the  floor  and   roll  sideways. 


Can  you  move  around  with  both   your  hands  and 
feet   on   the   floor? 


Can  you  move  around  another  way  with  your  hands 
and  feet  on  the  floor?  Can  you  go  slowly?  Now  quickly? 


Can  you  move  along  using  two  hands  and  one  foot? 


Can  you  move  using  your  hands  only? 

Can  you  move  with  all  of  you  touching  the  floor? 


Can  you  twist  your  body  like  a  corkscrew? 


Show   me  how  to  draw  a   circle  with   your  (hand, 
your  elbow,  your  toe). 


/   <^P 


"Hello" — "Goodbye." 

Sit  with  both  legs  stretched  in  front.  Bend  and 
stretch  ankles  pulling  toes  towards  body  and  saying 
"hello."  Push  toes  down  away  from  body  saying 
"goodbye." 


*'\  .  <3 


"Ponies." 

Running   on   the   spot  with   the  knees   high.   Ponies 
paw  the  ground,  first  with  one  foot  then  the  other. 
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"Winding  up  a  Wooden  Man." 

Sit,  with  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other.  Grasp  the 
heel  of  the  foot  with  one  hand,  toes  with  the  other. 
Rotate  the  toes  and  foot  to  imitate  winding  clockwork. 

When  wooden  man  is  fully  wound  let  die  children 
stand,  and  run  or  skip  or  hop  like  a  wooden  man  until 
the  clockwork  needs  rewinding. 


Suggestions  for  Pre-physical  Education  Activities 

Use  walking  or  skipping  music. 


Run  and  find  a  space  alone  using  all  the  space 
available.  Move  arms  sideways.  "Feel"  the  space  all 
around  you. 


^**\ 


Skip  anywhere  you  like  (free  skipping),  no  bumping, 
not  all  the  same  way.  Also  use  walking,  running,  hop- 
ping, galloping. 


Changing  formation  while  still  moving.  Change  from 
skipping  anywhere'  to  skipping  in  a  circle  (single  circle). 


Holding   your   partner's   hand,    skip    anywhere   you 
like  (boy  on  the  left  of  die  girl)  as  in  later  folk  dancing. 


Holding  both  partner's  hands,  do  sliding  steps  side- 
ways. All  in  circle  reverse  and  go  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 


Join  hands  with'  a  partner  and  skip  side  by  side  in 
a  circle.  Teach  die  term  "double  circle." 


Sliding  steps  sideways. 


Walk  around  in  a  single  circle,  hands  joined.  Turn, 
go  back  other  way,  then  do  this  in  a  double  circle  with 
partner. 


Walk  8  steps  around  the  circle  with  your  partner 
(double  circle),  then  skip  around  partner  holding  both 
hands. 


Combine  different  formations. 
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Finger  Plays  for  Relaxation  and  Fun 

Pointing  to  each  finger: 

(1)  Five  little  blackbirds 
Sitting  on  a  tree 

This  one  said,  "What  do  I  see?" 

This  one  said,  "I  smell  a  gun." 

This  one  said,  "Oh!  let's  run." 

This  one  said,  "Let's  hide  in  the  shade. 

This  one  said,  "I'm  not  afraid." 

But  bang  went  the  gun 

And  they  flew  every  one. 

(2)  My  hands  upon  my  head  I  place, 
On  my  shoulders,  on  my  face, 
Now  at  my  side,  then  on  each  hip, 
And  now  behind  me  see  them  trip, 
And  now  I  hold  them  up  so  high, 
And  let  my  fingers  swiftly  fly, 
And  now  I  clap  them  1,  2,  3, 
And  last  I  fold  them  quietly. 

(3)  Roll  them,  roll  them, 
Give  a  little  clap, 
Roll  them,  roll  them, 
Fold  them  in  your  lap. 


Holding  up  a  finger  ot  each  hand: 

(4)  Two  little  blackbirds 
Sitting  on  a  hill 
One  named  Jack 
The  other  named  Jill. 
Fly  away  Jack 

Fly  away  Jill 

Come  back  Jack  (Hands  behind  back) 

Come  back  Jill. 

(5)  Can  you  stretch  toward  the  ceiling? 
Stretch  toward  the  door, 

Stretch  toward  a  window 
And  down  to  the  floor. 

Go  high  as  a  house 

Small  as  a  mouse 

Put  your  hands  on  your  hair 

Jump  into  the  air 

Now  sit  on  your  chair. 

(6)  Wiggle  fingers  up 
Wiggle  fingers  down 

Wiggle  fingers  all  around  the  town. 
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